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FOREWORD 


Many years ago the United States Government created a bureau of 
tobacco and firearms control, placing these two social concerns on an 
equal basis. Both were considered potential dangers to society, and 
both of these industries benefited from considerable government 
subsidies: tobacco as a basic agricultural product, firearms as part of 
national defense. 


It took decades for the awareness to grow that the heath risks and 
social costs of tobacco were unacceptable, that tobacco was an 
addictive drug and that industry exploited this to make large sectors 
of the population dependent upon their product. The tobacco business 
required relatively small investment and gave an extraordinary, 
guaranteed profit. Fortunately, steps are finally being taken to warn 
consumers about the dangers involved in the use of tobacco, and the 
tobacco industry is under widespread legal pressure to reimburse 
society for the astronomical medical costs involved in coping with 
cancer, heart disease and other maladies traced directly to tobacco 
use. 


The small arms and light weapons industry is similarly profitable, 
and constitute a parallel risk in industrialized countries. This business 
is increasingly being listed by national health authorities as a major 
source of death and injury, and a major drain on national healthcare 
budgets. State control over the production, sale and use of small arms 
lags far behind in most countries. The arguments are often the same: 
the possession and use of both tobacco and arms are a basic right of 
citizens, and part of the individual's "freedom of choice" assured 
under liberal constitutions. 


Like tobacco, small arms and light weapons tend to be marketed 
especially in Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Middle East where 
social protections have been severely eroded. Their social "immunity" 
to social, political and ethnic conflict is extremely low in very many 
cases. The introduction of small arms exploits this vulnerability, 
exacerbates conflicts, makes them more violent, and more resistant 
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to resolution by nonviolent means. In countries both rich and poor, 
small arms are a major contributing factor to the rising spiral of 
social violence and insecurity. 


This report on a_ significant ecumenical consultation on 
microdisarmament and the papers presented there provides both a 
comprehensive "diagnosis" of this "social disease" and significant, 
hopeful models of what churches can do to create an arms-free 
environment. It is our hope that this issue of CCIA Background 
Information will help inform and stimulate widespread involvement 
of churches and Christians in the gathering global campaign to 
control this epidemic. 


Special thanks are due to Salpy Eskidjian, coordinator of the WCC 
Program to Overcome Violence, for her work in organizing this 
Consultation, and to Sarah Woodside, editorial assistant for this 
volume. 


Dwain C. Epps 
Coordinator 
International Affairs (CCIA) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Small arms and light weapons are causing heavy casualties around 
the world. They have been responsible for the deaths of over three 
million people since 1990; up to 90% of them civilians. In addition 
to the loss of human life, and the destruction of physical and social 
infrastructure that they cause, the widespread availability of light 
weapons also serves to: heighten tensions and insecurities by making 
recourse to arms more likely; intensify and prolong conflict through 
their virtually limitless supply; and undermine conflict resolution and 
development efforts by remaining in societies long after hostilities 
have ceased. At a local level, the proliferation of small arms and light 
weapons is serving to fuel crime and foster a culture of violence. 
Moreover, the illicit trade in light weapons is often associated with 
other criminal activities, such as terrorism, money laundering, and the 
trafficking of drugs and other black-market commodities. 


Churches are often left to deal with the consequences of small arms 
and light weapons. In both the developed world and in the developing 
world, the churches are often the first point of contact for individuals 
who have suffered from the (adverse) consequences of light weapons 
proliferation. This has been seen around the world, in Northern 
Ireland, Dunblane, in the US, El Salvador, Mozambique, and South 
Africa. 


The WCC has been concerned with disarmament issues since its 
inception in 1948. Two decades ago, Christians and their churches 
took a lead in building a strong voice against nuclear weapons which 
brought millions together with broad citizens coalitions seeking to 
halt the nuclear arms race. The concern for disarmament was 
reiterated in the Seoul Covenant of 1990 which looked forward to the 
“dismantling of military industrial complexes” and “the stopping of 
the trade and transfer of arms”. 


The 1993 WCC consultation on the “Arms Trade Today” reiterated 


that “it is clear that the efforts of the churches must be directed 
towards overcoming the institutions of war and that breaking the flow 
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of arms 1s a key element in such a process” (CCIA Background 
Information - The Arms Trade Today 1993/1). The WCC has been 
challenged to encourage churches to address more formally the 
questions of light weapons and to work for the removal of these 
weapons from circulation. Therefore, the Council 1s now seeking to 
refine its working principles and guidelines on the issue of small arms 
and light weapons. In 1994, the WCC established a Programme to 
Overcome Violence (POV). The focus of the POV is to build a 
culture of peace through practical means to overcome violence at 
different levels of society, and to encourage the churches to play a 
leading role in using non-violent means to prevent and resolve 
conflict such as prevention, mediation, and education to overcome 
violence in this particular contexts. 


A global initiative called “Peace to the City” has been adopted as the 
mid-term focus of the POV until the forthcoming Eighth Assembly 
of the WCC (Harare 1998), in order to mobilize church and 
ecumenical actions to build cultures of peace. The aim of the 
campaign is to highlight and build networks of individuals and 
groups that have imaginative efforts to overcome violence through 
cross-community work to build bridges and reconcile communities 
that are drawn into conflict. 


In 1997, the WCC Central Committee called for the Programme to 
Overcome Violence to “give special attention to the concern for 
Microdisarmament’’. The WCC recognizes that there are a large 
number of organizations working on this issue. The Council’s aim is 
to mobilize churches and, together, network with these organizations 
for the most effective witness. To this end, WCC, in association with 
Saferworld, a London-based independent foreign affairs research 
group, and Viva Rio/ISER, POV Peace to the City campaign partner, 
held a two-day consultation on microdisarmament. It took place in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in May 1998. 


The aim of the consultation was to contribute to the development of 
a clear framework for the WCC to address the problems of small 
arms and light weapons availability and proliferation. By bringing 
together people from different regions of the world, with different 
experiences and expertise, the consultation sought firstly to raise 
awareness in the churches of the problems associated with the 
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widespread proliferation and use of small arms and light weapons 
and secondly, to identify how the ecumenical fellowship can help 
address and mitigate the problems caused by the trade, production, 
proliferation and unlawful use of light weapons. 


The consultation had a dual focus. At a policy level, it tried to 
establish a set of basic principles governing the churches’ 
involvement with the small arms issue to guide the Council’s work at 
and beyond the Eighth Assembly of the WCC, which is due to take 
place in Harare, Zimbabwe, from 3-14 December 1998. [NB: The 
Peace to the City Campaign will also culminate at the Assembly. 
Shared experiences from this campaign could provide a launchpad for 
what is hoped will be an exciting new ecumenical initiative on small 
arms and light weapons beyond 1998]. At a more practical level, it 
identified examples of best practice from the churches’ and others’ 
recent involvement in small arms and light weapons issues in 
developed and developing countries. We hope that the principles and 
best practice will allow the formulation of an action plan to address 
the proliferation and unlawful use of light weapons at different levels 
of society (local, national, regional, and international). 


In this context the main aims of the consultation were to: 


*better understand the different local, regional and international 
efforts to stem the flow of, and reduce the demand for, small arms 
and light weapons; 


elearn about different microdisarmament initiatives, including 
standard setting, local action, national policy initiatives, 
international campaigns, and academic research; 


edraw out best practice from examples of such initiatives, and 
discuss ways in which the WCC and partner agencies can support 
them; 


edevelop guidelines and proposals for the involvement of the 
churches in addressing the proliferation and unlawful use of small 
arms and light weapons. 


The consultation brought together fifteen participants from around 
the world, with expertise on light weapons proliferation, 
microdisarmament and norm-building programmes on the ground, as 
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well as theologians and those involved in academic research and 
policy-making. 


Whilst the consultation was limited to a small number of participants, 
it forms part of a broader, ongoing process. The following document 
contains papers prepared for and presented at the consultation, and 
its final document. The views expressed in this publication are the 
views of the individual authors, and not necessarily those of the 
World Council of Churches. It is hoped that this publication will be 
used by churches, church-related groups, national and ecumenical 
organizations, as well as Christian World Communions and 
ecumenical partner agencies, as a basis for consultation and action. 


The World Council of Churches, Programme to Overcome Violence, 
wishes to express its gratitude to those experts who gave freely of 
their trme and knowledge, and to the directors and staff of Saferworld 
and Viva Rio/ISER for their invaluable cooperation and warm 
hospitality. 


Salpy Eskidjian 

Executive Secretary 

for Peace, Conflict Resolution and Disarmament, CCIA 
Coordinator of the Programme to Overcome Violence 
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FINAL DOCUMENT 
OF THE CONSULTATION 


Towards a Culture of Peace 


The processes driving the diffusion and use of small arms' in the 
world are many and complex. They vary from setting to setting, from 
region to region. They include such factors as the lack of personal 
security, economic and social deprivation and lack of opportunity, the 
failure of governing structures, cultural views on the role of men in 
society, religious intolerance and many others. To the extent that 
these elements are successfully addressed, “demand” for small arms 
will be reduced. Only if they are addressed will the reality of physical 
violence be lessened. 


But the wide-spread availability of small arms in and of itself fuels 
and exacerbates the social impact of these factors and worsens their 
physical, psychological and social consequences. Hence, it is 
increasingly understood that factors related to the availability of 


' Whilst there are a variety of definitions of the term small arms, for the purposes of 
this document, they are defined as including all weapons that are person-portable. 
In addition to guns and rifles of all calibers, this would also include shoulder-fired 
rocket and missile launchers, and anti-personnel landmines. A recent United Nations 
report provided the following definitions: small arms includes revolvers and self- 
loading pistols, nfles and carbines, sub-machine guns, assault rifles and light machine 
guns; light weapons includes heavy machine guns, hand-held under-barrel and 
mounted grenade launchers, portable anti-aircraft missile systems (sometimes 
mounted) and mortars of calibers less than 100 mm; ammunition and explosives 
includes cartridges (rounds) from small arms, shells and missiles for light weapons, 
mobile containers with missiles or shells for single-action anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
systems, anti-personnel and anti-tank hand grenades, landmines and explosives. 
From “Report of Governmental Experts on Small Arms,” A/52/298, United Nations, 
27 August 1997. 
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small arms must also be directly and effectively addressed at all 
levels of society. The analysis and directions suggested by the group, 
which are briefly summarized here, have been made with this 
framework of understanding in mind. 


The Christian Church in its many manifestations in the world is 
actively engaged in society in working towards building a culture of 
peace. Therefore, it already can be seen to be working to reduce the 
causes driving the widespread diffusion of small arms. However, 
given the pivotal ways in which the availability of guns impacts on 
society, effective social witness by the Church towards a culture of 
peace must also focus on small arms. Many avenues were identified 
demonstrating how churches can be effectively involved in the control 
and reduction of small arms. 


Existing Initiatives that Address the Proliferation and 
Trafficking of Small Arms 


In recent years awareness has greatly increased of the specific 
challenges posed by the proliferation of guns and other light 
weapons, and by illicit arms trafficking. A wide range of initiatives 
have been taken to try to address these problems, operating at all 
levels - local, national, regional and global. The group reviewed and 
discussed these existing initiatives, and the opportunities for further 
development and action. 


At the local level, there are many examples of initiatives to control 
and reduce the availability and use of guns, involving community 
groups, local authorities, churches, NGOs, aid agencies, institutes, 
police and other locally-based bodies. Indeed, they typically form a 
key part of projects to prevent crime and violence and build peace 
and development. There are, for example, many projects throughout 
the world aimed at: collecting or destroying guns; reducing or 
preventing youth involvement in crime and gun violence; persuading 
armed groups to stop the killing; reversing cultures of violence; re- 
integrating ex-combatants after conflicts; and developing cooperation 
between police and the community. The WCC and its member 
churches are very often centrally involved in such efforts, for example 
through its “Peace to the City” campaign. 
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At the national level, the wide availability and use of (legally- and 
illegally-held) small arms presents a potent challenge to many states’ 
capacity to ensure the security of citizens, promote economic and 
social development, or even govern parts of their territory. There 
have been, for example, noteworthy programmes recently to 
strengthen national gun controls in the UK, Australia, Mali, South 
Africa, Brazil, and several other countries, often stimulated by 
horrific massacres or high murder levels. Some countries (such as the 
USA, Belgium, Czech Republic, Namibia) are also taking more 
action to prevent their territories from being used as a source or 
transit route for illicit or destabilizing arms shipments. An increasing 
number of governments (including several EU member states, 
Canada, USA and Norway) have developed programmes to 
strengthen the capacity of countries in regions of conflict to prevent 
or control light arms and illicit trafficking, or to assist with the 
collection and destruction of ‘surplus’ arms. 


At the international level, it is useful to distinguish between several 
different levels of action. There are global and regional programmes, 
and also initiatives to develop international support for regional 
actions. Finally, many bilateral or trilateral cooperative arrangements 
have developed between two or three neighbouring countries. 


Since the end of the Cold War, and particularly over the last two 
years, there has been significant progress towards the development 
of a global framework for action against small arms proliferation. In 
the late 1980s and early 1990s, UN General Assembly Resolutions 
developed a policy agenda focusing on potentially destabilizing 
effects of arms accumulations and transfers, their possible impact on 
economic and social development, and concerns about illicit or covert 
arms trafficking. The UN agenda emphasized strengthening national 
controls, promoting restraint, and enhancing openness and 
transparency in arms transfers (including the establishment in 1992 
of the UN Register of Conventional Arms). 


In 1995, concerns about small arms came explicitly to the fore, with 
the publication of the UN Secretary-General’s report ‘Supplement to 
An Agenda for Peace’ - an addendum to his 1992 Agenda for Peace 
- which highlighted the need for “microdisarmament’. The following 
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year, a UN Panel of Governmental Experts on Small Arms was 
established to report on: the types of small arms and light weapons 
being used in conflicts; the nature and causes of flows and 
accumulations of such weapons and their impacts; and some possible 
ways and means of tackling the problem. The UN Panel produced an 
important report, published in summer 1997 and endorsed by the 
General Assembly. A new follow-on UN Group of Experts begins to 
meet in May 1998, to examine international efforts to address the 
problem of light arms proliferation and illicit trafficking and to 
prepare a framework for possible coordinated global action. It is due 
to report in summer 1999, In 1998 several efforts have emerged to 
establish a coalition of ‘like-minded’ states, to accelerate the 
development of such a global action programme. 


At the same time, a range of UN and other global bodies have also 
been developing programmes to address these issues. Building on a 
series of UN General Assembly Resolutions on illicit arms 
trafficking, the UN Economic and Social Council’s (ECOSOC) 
Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice has surveyed 
firearms regulations and adopted a resolution to strengthen such 
regulations for the purposes of crime prevention and public safety. 
Together with Interpol, it is examining ways of strengthening efforts 
to combat illicit possession, trafficking and use of firearms. The G-8 
has endorsed a programme to establish an international convention 
to address this problem. 


In parallel with this, the UN Development Programme and the World 
Bank have been developing programmes to support security sector 
reform, gun-collection, border controls, demobilization and re- 
integration of ex-combatants, and the capacity of police and other 
institutions to maintain citizen and community security. The UNDP 
in particular has become closely involved in supporting the “security 
first’ approach to development assistance and peacebuilding, in 
which balanced and integrated programmes to address both security 
and development concerns are developed in conflict-prone areas. 


At the regional level, several important initiatives have developed 
recently. Following a national initiative by Mali for UN assistance to 
tackle small arms proliferation, a group of countries in the Sahara- 
Sahel, West Africa, have developed a regional action programme to 
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control arms flows and develop harmonized national gun controls, 
and soon hopefully to launch a regional moratorium on light and 
small arms transfers. In Southern Afnica, initial steps have been taken 
to develop regional cooperation on border controls, policing, tackling 
arms trafficking, and gun collection and disposal. 


In Europe, on the initiative of the Netherlands, EU states adopted in 
June 1997 a framework “Programme for Preventing and Combatting 
Illicit Trafficking in Conventional Arms’. This has subsequently 
been developed during the UK’s presidency of the EU in 1998. At the 
same time the UK has pushed forward with negotiations to establish 
an EU Code of Conduct on Arms Transfers which elaborates the 
criteria for limiting arms transfers and establishes information 
exchange and consultation mechanisms on implementation. The new 
Code of Conduct should be agreed in June 1998. 


In the Americas, the Organization of American States agreed in 
November 1997 on a far-reaching ‘Inter-American Convention 
Against the Illicit Trafficking in Firearms, Ammunition, Explosives 
and Other Related Materials’. This establishes substantial 
commitments to strengthen collective controls on arms transfers and 
efforts to combat arms trafficking, and 1s probably now the most 
highly developed regional agreement of its kind. Closely associated 
with it is an effort, coordinated by the Inter-American Drug Abuse 
Control Commission, to establish a harmonized systems of import 
and export controls on arms and ammunition based on agreed best 
practice. The Mercosur group of South American states are 
reportedly developing sub-regional cooperation to further strengthen 
efforts in this area. 


The problem of small arms proliferation is global. Regional action 
plans and agreements are very important, but they can greatly benefit 
from outside cooperation and assistance. Initiatives to provide such 
outside support, and to link global and regional programmes are 
therefore particularly significant. Perhaps the first contemporary 
example is the cooperation between Mali and its neighbouring West 
African states and the international community. Since 1995, the UN 
(and especially the UNDP) has established precedent-setting 
programmes to shape and support efforts by Sahara-Sahel countries 
to promote ‘microdisarmament’ and control arms flows. Individual 
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donor countries, such as the Netherlands, the USA and Japan, have 
also been actively involved, and most recently Norway launched its 
Norwegian Initiative on Small Arms Transfers (NISAT) to support 
the possible establishment of a West African moratorium on light 
arms transfers. 


Similarly, it is a key part of the EU Programme to Combat and 
Prevent Illicit Arms Trafficking to develop EU programmes to 
support efforts by countries in regions in conflict. In line with this, 
during its EU presidency in the first half of 1998, the UK sponsored 
a conference for officials from Southern Africa and EU countries to 
develop a draft action plan for tackling light arms proliferation and 
illicit trafficking in Southern Africa and to identify ways in which the 
EU could help. An action plan was agreed, and it is hoped that the 
next SADC/EU ministerial meeting will use it to establish a 
cooperative programme. 


Finally, it 1s important to note the significance of bilateral and 
trilateral initiatrves at the international level. There are many 
examples, such as agreements to combat illicit trafficking between: 
Mozambique, South Africa, and Swaziland; Mali and Niger; Mexico 
and the USA; India and Sri Lanka: and Brazil, Argentina and 
Paraguay. | 


In a sense, such arrangements between two or three countries form 
the bedrock on which wider regional and international cooperation 
can be built. In practice, however, international initiatives in this area 
have developed simultaneously at all levels - global, regional, 
international/regional, and bi/trilateral - and can be mutually re- 
enforcing. For example, bilateral cooperation can be facilitated and 
made more effective if 1t takes place within the framework of regional 
or global agreements, and with practical support from outside. 


The group emphatically agreed that local, national, regional and 
international initiatives should be seen as mutually reinforcing. Work 
at all levels should, in principle, be supported; this is true for the 
churches as for all other concerned groups. Churches play a key role 
in many local projects to prevent or tackle the impact of small arms 
proliferation, and these projects should be developed and encouraged. 
The WCC and its member churches should play an important role in 
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promoting useful national and international actions. Although the 
existing initiatives, as outlined above, are promising, it 1s important 
not only to work to ensure effective implementation but also to 
generate new initiatives. 


Developing Policy Responses to the Problems of Small 
Arms 


The group noted the devastating consequences associated with the 
unregulated and unrestrained proliferation of small arms and, 
building on previous statements by the WCC relating to restraint in 
the international transfer, sale, and acquisition of arms, emphasized 
the need for enhanced controls and improved regulation over the 
transfer and ownership of small arms. Accordingly, the group called 
for the development of policy responses with a view to controlling 
and reducing the availability, circulation and use of small arms. These 
measures to control small arms are proposed in the context of a basic 
recognition that fundamental to the control of small arms are 
measures to promote social, economic and political conditions that 
provide for the safety of individuals and societies and thus reduce the 
demand for weapons. Churches have a special role in supporting the 
development of positive social climates that address the individual 
and collective needs of societies threatened by conflict. 


In examining these existing initiatives, the group identified a number 
of ways in which churches should contribute to ongoing processes 
whose purpose is to control and reduce the availability, circulation 
and use of small arms. Accordingly, the group identified four broad 
areas where policy and action should be developed: 


1) Improved domestic regulation of firearms; 


11) Improved controls governing the production and transfer of 
small arms; 


111) Measures to address the illicit transfer of weapons; 


iv) Measures to remove weapons from post-conflict situations, 
and to ensure their destruction as part of a broad framework 
of peaccbuilding. 
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i) Domestic Regulation and Control of Small Arms 


The group recognized that the widespread and unregulated 
availability of small arms within civil society is a major contributing 
factor to insecurity and can contribute to a culture of violence. 
Possible measures identified included: 


eA review of existing state controls over the civilian ownership of 
small arms, and an examination of ways in which such controls 
can be strengthened; 


‘Improved co-ordination and co-operation between states to 
ensure that laws are applied uniformly across regions; 


«The promotion of compliance with such laws; 


¢Strengthened regulations governing the use of small arms by 
state officials to ensure that official security and law enforcement 
practice, including the use of small arms for security purposes, is 
consistent with international human rights standards and good 
governance; 


-The need to ensure transparency and accountability among 
security forces, in order to promote and respect principles and 
practices of good governance. 


ii) Export Controls 


The WCC has already called for restraint in the production, sale, and 
transfer of arms; in view of the particularly destructive impact that 
small arms are having on societies around the world, there 1s a need 
for particular restraint in the manufacturing and transfer of smal 
arms. 


«Ways and means should be found of promoting the international 
adoption and adherence to strict codes of conduct on arms 
transfers, which take into account and enhance such principles as 
the protection of human rights, the promotion of international 
peace and stability, the promotion of transparency, accountability 
and good governance. 
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ii) Combatting Illicit Trafficking 


The group also acknowledged that in all regions of the world, a 
sizeable proportion of small arms transfers are conducted illicitly, 
and are therefore not subject to formal established processes of 
control. This is a particular problem in regions of conflict. It was also 
acknowledged that, to date, a number of initiatives have focused 
primarily on the illicit transfer of arms. While this 1s a welcome 
development, it is also important to note the linkages between the 
illicit and the licit trade in arms, and to begin to tackle the licit trade 
in its own right, as noted 1n 11) above. 


*Existing policy initiatives addressing the illicit transfer of arms 
should be supported and developed: 


¢Co-operation should be fostered between states so that such 
initiatives can be extended to the broadest possible level. 


iv) Reduction of Small Arms 


While controlling the supply of small arms is an important priority, 
excessive existing accumulations of weapons are, in many societies, 
actively contributing to violence, conflict, and insecurity. The group 
therefore examined a number of existing programmes to remove arms 
from societies, and discussed means by which these and other 
programmes should be developed. It is important that such processes 
be located within a comprehensive, multi-faceted approach to raise 
awareness, developing norms of non-ownership of small arms, and 
building a culture of peace. Specifically, there 1s a need for: 


‘Support for existing programmes aimed at removing weapons 
from society, at all levels. In particular, demobilization 
programmes should ensure that former combatants are adequately 
reintegrated into civil society; 


The removal and destruction of surplus weapons, particularly in 
post-conflict societies. 
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The Witness of the Church: Ways and Means 


The WCC can seck to be involved in a number of ways - by 
identifying key regulatory changes that need to be supported; by 
building alliances with other agencies (other faiths, elements of civil 
society, national and international agencies, etc.); by using existing 
programmes (such as justice, peace and economic and social 
development programmes); by developing and supporting non- 
violent alternatives in the management of conflict. In addition, the 
consultation recommended that small arms issues should become a 
core focal point of the WCC Programme to Overcome Violence and 
its work on disarmament. 


The WCC should undertake a thorough exploration, analysis, and 
explication of the theological and ethical foundations for its work on 
the problem of small arms and illicit arms trafficking. 


i) Raising awareness 


A requirement for addressing the problems of the availability and use 
of small arms is a basic understanding of the nature and scope of the 
issue. This is important both within Church constituencies, amongst 
other faiths and civil society as a whole. In this respect, churches 
have a role to play m critically addressing the role of small arms, and 
in making known the role these weapons play in fuelling conflict and 
insecurity at all levels of society. In this way, churches can help 
establish the widespread proliferation and use of small arms as a 
public health issue that requires urgent attention. 


At a fundamental level, churches should reaffirm their commitment 
to the Biblical values that undergird the pursuit of justice and the 
development of social and political institutions that provide the 
physical and spiritual well-being of all people, without resort to the 
use of weapons for security. The WCC should urge member and 
associated churches to address small arms issues through pastoral 
work, and through educational and teaching programmes (from 
seminaries to institutes of higher education). The WCC should accept 
a particular role of publicizing and bringing to prominent attention 
the work of churches in support of gun recovery and 
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microdisarmament efforts, c.g. by organising monitoring missions, 
reporting related events and programs, finding supportive funding, 
and so on. 


The WCC should examine and raise awareness of the linkages 
between small arms and other issues, such as economic and social 
development, crime and insecurity, justice, impunity, post-conflict 
reconstruction, etc. 


The WCC should also examine issues of concern in different regions 
associated with the widespread availability and use of small arms. 
These would include drought, crime, poverty, and drugs. The WCC 
should examine ways in which these linkages can be addressed. 


ii) Improved Domestic Regulation Of Small Arms 


¢Churches should support initiatives set out in the Existing 
Initiatives section of this document, and should promote and 
Support policy initiatives set out in the Developing Policy 
Responses to the Problem of Small Arms section; 


¢Churches should promote non-violence training, and lobby for 
codes of conduct among police; 


*Churches should promote links between state security 
institutions and civil society to improve confidence and 
transparency. 


iii) Improved Controls Governing The Production And Transfer 
Of Small Arms 


eThe WCC should seek to engage concerned parties - (both 
national and international) to participate in the existing policy 
initiatives set out in the Existing Initiatives section of this 
document, to ensure their implementation, and to engage in a 
process of information exchange in order that best practices 
might be identified to form the basis of broader, more inclusive 
international initiatives. 
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iv) Measures to Remove Weapons from Post-conflict Situations, 
and to Ensure Their Destruction as Part of a Broad Framework 
of Peacebuilding 


The WCC should broaden its current involvement in post-conflict 
situations to promoting disarmament and demobilization initiatives. 
Ideally, this will mvolve co-ordination with other national and 
international organizations, as well as elements of civil society as part 
of planned and co-ordinated local, national, or regional initiatives: 


¢«Churches have a critical role to play in reintegrating ex- 
combatants into civil society, where ties and norms will often 
have been disrupted. They should ensure that support for such 
programmes is comprehensive, structured, coordinated and 
sustained; 


«Churches must also work towards the provision of just economic 
and social structures to promote viable alternatives to the use of 
small arms, and prevent the re-emergence of conflict; 


eChurches also have a role to play in promoting the public 
destruction of small arms as part of comprehensive peace- 
building programmes. To this end, the churches should become 
involved in public outreach and media campaigns to ensure 
awareness of the programmes, and should work at the 
‘grassroots’ level to ensure support for the initiatives. 


v) Gun Recovery 


The group felt that the churches should become involved in 
promoting non-possession of guns. There are a number of ways in 
which non-possession of guns could be promoted and pursued: 


eAt a basic level, churches should be promoted as ‘gun-free 
zones’ - both as buildings and, more generally the ideal of gun- 
free Christian homes should be promoted among members of the 
congregation; 


«Women should be mobilized to take up this issue; 


«Alternatives to gun ownership should be promoted as part of a 
sustained move towards a culture of peace; 
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-Mechanisms should be used to promote arms reduction and to 
enable ordinary citizens to become involved in campaigning for 
this; 


*Public campaigns should be used to remove weapons from 
parishes, involving education, outreach campaigns linked into the 
Church calendar and appropriate events, and the media; 


«WCC and its member churches should offer support to gun 
recovery programmes - for example buy-back, turn-in, and 
exchange programmes. This support should take the form of 
funding, awareness raising and other support, such as the use of 
churches as collection points. 


vi) Youth 


Gun violence affects youth disproportionately and youth are 
substantially involved in the perpetration of gun violence: this goes 
all the way from youth gangs in Rio or Los Angeles to child soldiers 
in Liberia. There is a need to recognize this not only as a local 
phenomenon, but as one having regional and international 
dimensions. Particular efforts suggested include: 


¢The WCC and its member churches should also seek to engage 
youth groups, and should support international and national 
campaigns related to the child soldiers issue; 


The serious threat to children should be used as a campaigning 
issue around which to promote disarmament. 


vii) Partnerships/Linkages Between Different Groups 


*The WCC and its member churches should identify and engage 
relevant groups concerned with and affected by small arms 
proliferation; 


*The WCC and its member churches should develop alliances and 
networks with other faith communities and elements of civil and 
state society (including the health community, police, women’s 
groups); 

The WCC and its member churches should engage other 
involved parties, including producers and trades unions. 
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vill) Victim Support 


Churches are theologically committed to engaging clearly in support 
of the victims. This means to be in solidarity with the 
survivors/victims and serve them by: 


¢Helping to establish victim support agencies; 


«Addressing the issue critically from their perspective. 


Conclusions 


The points of possible action by the WCC and its member churches 
cited here are only illustrative of a rich discussion. Further detail can 
be found in the full records of the consultation. The essential point is 
that the members of the consultation were clear that there 1s indeed 
a major role for the churches to play in small arms awareness and in 
small arms control and reduction at all levels of society, from the 
local to the international. A major commitment by the WCC to this 
work should play a very important part in the global struggle to 
lessen the violence, lower the number of victims, and build a more 
peaceful world community. 


Members of the consultation wish to take special note of the 
importance this encounter in Rio has had in their own thinking and 
understanding in the area of the control and reduction of small arms. 
In calling this meeting, the World Council of Churches has therefore 
already made an important contribution to the emergence of 
concerted global action in this area. The group 1s certain that the new 
learning which has taken place and the new partnerships which have 
emerged will grow and deepen because of the opportunity which this 
meeting has provided. For this, the participants express profound 
gratitude to the WCC’s Programme to Overcome Violence, as well 
as Saferworld and Viva Rio, for what these organizations have 
enabled them to do here. 


Rio de Janeiro 
May 1998 
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SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION: LATIN AMERICA 


RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Rubem César Fernandes 
Instituto de Estudos da Religiao SER) & Viva Rio, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Arms and Crime 


War, external or internal, has not been a significant part of Brazilian 
history. Independence (1822) was conquered through peaceful 
negotiation with the Portuguese crown; slavery was abolished very 
late and yet it was finally granted by a royal act (1888); the republic 
overcame monarchy through a bloodless military coup (1889): Brazil 
did not participate in World War I and it entered WWII in small 
numbers, joining the allied forces when they were already in Italy. 
The last border conflicts happened in the 19th century. Ideological 
class struggle, in the cold war years, was squared by a right wing 
military coup (1964/1979) accomplished without civil war. The last 
“foreign” invasion happened in the seventeenth century, when the 
Dutch tried to get a slice out of the Portuguese dominion. 


The issue of light weapons here, therefore, does not belong to a 
context of war. It is extremely serious, but in a different scenario. It 
relates to crime, stimulated by clandestine drug dealing and rooted in 
social inequality. I will submit data from Rio de Janeiro to make this 
point, using mostly the results of research carried at the Instituto de 
Estudos da Religiao (ISER) reserch center. | will limit my comments 
to the local level of the problem. 
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The Cost of Violence 


Decision makers from Rio de Janeiro interviewed in 1994 showed an 
unanimous opinion (98%) that “violence hampered the city’s 
attraction for investment and business”’ (Several Authors, 1994). The 
complex effects of violence in the economy of the city are still to be 
demonstrated, but a recent study sponsored by IDB produced 
impressive figures. Following the methodology applied, which 
includes a value for productive years lost due to premature death or 
disability, the study concluded that the cost of violence amounts to 
5% of the city’s gross domestic product, as shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 


Cost of Violence (in dollars) 


in the city of Rio de Janeiro per year $2.058.177.615,89 





(City Gross Domestic Product, 1995 A039 0451021 30) 


A. Total health costs and years of life lost 


due to premature death or disability 801.827.331,73 
1. Direct medical costs 31.611.961,30 
2. Cost of years lost due to premature death TIOAT 1.243570 
3. Cost of years lost due to disability AA126,73 


B. Total material losses and security costs 1.256.350.284,16 


1.1 Costs of public security 489.483 687,54 
ta Costs of justice (1.2.1 + 1.2.2) 81.935.022,36 
1.2.1 Court system 58.784.257,34 
1.2.2 Penal system 23.150.765,02 
1.3. Costs of private security not estimated 


1. Gross social costs 571.418.709,90 
1.4 Effects on private investments and growth _ not estimated 


2. Social transfers 684.931.574,26 
2: | hnstrance (2/11 2, 12) 542.897.637,84 
2.1.1 Life and hospitalization30.755.313,95 
2.1.2 Protection of goods 512.142'.323,89 
2.2 Direct material losses 427.033 °936.41 


Source: Carneiro et al (1998) 
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Homicide Rate 


The rate of homicides in Rio de Janciro, at 79 per 100,000 
inhabitants, stands out in the Americas. 


Table 2 
HOMICIDE RATES IN LATIN AMERICA 
PER 100,000 INHABITANTS 
Chile 3.0 


[12 
i738 
39.0 
193 


Source: Pan-American Health Organization, in Carneiro et al (1997) 





Rio’s Cultural Identity 


Rio has not been known as a violent city. On the contrary, the image 
of a cordial and sensuous people in an exuberant environment ts part 
of the city’s cultural identity. A recent comparative study coordinated 
by the Pan American Health Organization and carried out in Rio by 
ISER confirmed that, relatrvely speaking, arms are not appreciated in 
Rio. They are associated with danger, which 1s best to be avoided. 
Among several cities in the Americas, Rio showed the lowest rate for 
arms possession, as well as for the desire to own arms (Table 3). The 
paradox to be explained, therefore, is the very high rates currently 
when it comes to the lethal use of guns in Rio. 
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Table 3 
GUN AVAILABILITY IN HOUSEHOLDS AND 
DESIRE TO OWN A GUN 
[ [Have a Gun at Home (%) | Would Have a Gun (%) _ 


USA SO) 
(National) 
300 


San 6.8 20.4 
Salvador 

Salvador — oe 24:50 
Bahia 

Ce A 


Rio ee 35 
Janeiro 


Source: Carneiro et al. 1997b 












Homicide Rate Grew in the Mid-Eighties 


Graph | below shows a dramatic upward curve regarding homicides 
in Rio starting in the mid-eighties. While the rates for other crimes 
(assault, rape, theft. burglary, traffic etc) remain relatively stable 
from 1985 through 1995, homicide breaks the pattern and moves to 
a much higher level. where it remains to the present. Analysts 
egencrally agree that the new factor responsible for this change was 
the expansion of the illicit trade in drugs and arms (Soares 1996, 
Zaluar 1995, 1998). The combination of drugs and arms transformed 
criminality in the city, making it more lethal. 


Unevenly Distributed 


One may roughly distinguish between three major types of arcas in 
the location of homicides in the city. The lowest numbers are found 
in the Southern neighborhoods, along the sea shore. These are the 
tourist arcas. whose pictures make up the external imagery of the city 
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and which receive most private and public investments. The Northern 
neighborhoods, in turn, show an intermediary position, with rates that 
are equivalent to the global numbers for the city. The worst numbers 
are in the Western Zone, a poorer set of neighborhoods, where the 
city has rapidly expanded in the last decade and which is the most 
lacking in urban facilities. 


Lower Income, Higher Crime Rates 


The broad picture presented above must be qualified. Unlike other 
cities, Rio has a mixed composition of poor and wealthier 
neighborhoods. Slums are scattered through out the territory, often 
occupying the hills framing up the middle class areas below. Taking 
smaller reference areas, one obtains a leopard skin pattern of crime 
rate distribution. Shifting from space to social variables, the results 
show a positive correlation between income distribution and the 
homicide risk within the city (Table 4), where “1" indicates regions 
with the lowest income, and “7" the highest. 
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Table 4 











Estimated Rate of Homicides per Inhabitants 15 - 34 Years of Age, per 
Neighborhood Grouped According to Social and Economic Level of 
Heads of Family 














SOCIO- NUMBER OF NUMBER OF POPULATION HOMICIDES 
ECONOMIC NEIGHBOUR- HOMICIDES PER 
INDEX HOODS 100,000 








GROUPED 
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source. Cano, 1997 






Youth: Victim and Offender 


Homicide risk is also unevenly distributed among age groups. The 
bulk of cases occur among young people, from 15 to 29 years of age. 
This 1s acommon pattern world wide, past and present (Gottfredson. 
1990). Yet a few commentaries are in order 1n respect to the situation 
in Rio. Relatively speaking, and contrary to a widely diffused image, 
children are not a major target of homicides in this city. The rate of 
murder of children in Rio is less than half of the number found tn the 
USA. On the other hand, the rate of murder of teenagers 1s three 
times higher 1 in Rio than in the USA (Table 5). Thus while the age 
pattern is common, the intensity of teenage involvement in crime 1s 
particularly high in Rio. This has been a consistent phenomenon in 
the last decade. 
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Despite a significant variance in law enforcement toughness 
regarding youth, which may account for the jump upward in the 
number of cases brought to the juvenile court in the last years of the 
scrics shown 1n Table 6, the data suggest a steady, if not a growing 
trend of teenage involvement in crime. More worrisome, there 1s a 
change in the pattern of juvenile offenses. Drug trade grew fast and 
gained the upper hand 1n the nineties among the offences caused by 
teenagers that were brought to court in Rio (Graph 2). In short, lethal 
crime 1s concentrated in the poorer areas and in the youth years, 
forming a cycle of violence where victims and offenders belong 
mostly to the same sociological groups. 


Table 5 






HOMICIDES OF CHILDREN AND TEENAGERS 
per 100,000 














Adolescents, 13 - 19 years 


RIO de JANEIRO 


Children, 0 - 12 vears 


Adolescents, 12 - 17 years 


In Several Authors, 1996b 
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Graph 2 


POLICE REGISTERS OF MINORS IN THE “2e VARA DA INFANCIA 
E DA JUVENTUDE,” BY CATEGORY OF INFRACTION 
COMMITTED; RIO DE JANEIRO, 1991 TO 1997 
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Table 6 










CHILDREN AND TEENAGERS BROUGHT TO COURT IN 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
o-u| ss] se] «| a] a} of 3 











he oa] mo) arf oo | wo we | oe 
fa [oe a] ea ns [ae | 
2675 | 2655 2046 2287 2484 2952 5141 


Source: Segunda Vara da Infancia e da Juventude da Comarca da Capital 
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Teenagers involved in drug dealing implies here teenagers handling 
guns. While among children, the tools of murder are evenly diverse, 
firearms become increasingly the dominant tool for intentional 
homicides above the age of twelve (Graph 3). Drug dealing provides 
the means and the environment for the popularization of arms 
dealing. Juvenile participation adds to the thoughtless ease in taking 
recourse to guns in conflict situations. The decentralized and informal 
pattern of drug dealing in Rio multiplies the number of Iethal 
territorial disputes throughout the city. 


Law enforcement is caught in the shoot out syndrome. The number 
of weapons apprehended yearly by the police is extremely high 
(Table 7), and these are fast replaced through illegal trade. Thus, 
while firearms are not particularly appreciated 1n local culture and 
massive lethal violence in Rio is a recent phenomenon, present trends 
show an extensive (one might say “abusive’’) use of them in criminal 
events. 


Small arms and light weapons have entered the local scene in a way 
that challenges not only the law but also the unwritten rules guiding 
people’s behavior in conflict situations. The authorities and the 
criminals themselves were not prepared to handle the risks posed by 
the expansion in the availability of small arms and light weapons. 
The impact of gun fire among children and youth may be appreciated 
in Graph 4. 
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Graph 3 


MURDERS OF MINORS IN RIO DE JANEIRO STATE 
JANUARY - JULY, 1993 
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Table 7 


WEAPONS APPREHENDED BY POLICE 
in RIO de JANEIRO 


Collected 
Revolver/Pistol 
Total 5559 


Source: Secretary of Public Safety, Rio de Janeiro State 
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Graph 4 


RIO DE JANEIRO CITY, 1996, and USA, 1995 


Rate 
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Source Municipality Secretanat of Health / FBI /!1SER 


Police Violence 


Law enforcement is suffering from a severe institutional crisis in 
Brazil. which is also truce for other public services. The crisis among 
the police forces 1s more visible, however, due to the emotional 
content of their mission, the opportunitics for corruption present in 
its daily work and dramatic externalitics associated with the growth 
of drugs and arms illicit trade. Hence, the police forces are put under 
a tremendous moral pressure voiced by citizen groups and the mass 
media. The response in the last four years in Rio has been a 
radicalization of the “war on crime” doctrine. Headed by an army 
general, convinced of the war-like nature of the problem, the police 
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has been pressured to engage in violent confrontation under the 
explicit slogan “shoot first and ask questions later’. Thus the police 
in Rio de Janeiro distinguishes itself through the lethal nature of its 
practices. Counting deaths and injuries resulting from police action, 
there 1s a rate of 2-3 deaths for every injury (Table 8). Graph 5 shows 
the rate of deaths to injuries (“lethality index’’) caused by the police 
forces in different cities. Graph 6 shows the Rio police force killing 
almost as many people per year as all the police forces of all the cities 
in the USA put together. 


Table 8 


VICTIMIZATION IN POLICE ACTION: 
CIVILIANS KILLED OR INJURED in RIO de JANEIRO 


Gpemee Gee Fee EG 
citer itetacitway | 7| «| 0 


Civilians Injured Accidentally 
Persons Killed Not Classified Me Ge 
Persons Injured Not Classified post rote — 


Police Officers Killed 


Police Officers Injured mrnraeri 
| sz] ws 


Total 
Source: Cano, 1998 
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Graph 5 


Lethality Index of Police by City 
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Graph 6 


OPPONENTS KILLED IN CONFRONTATIONS WITH POLICE 





Rio de Janeiro, 1995 U.S.A, 1990 


Source for Rio: Incidence Reports, Bravery Promotions (ISER) 
Source for USA: Geller and Scott, Deadly Force, 1991 


The Victimization of Police Officers 


The other side of the “war on crime” is the very high rate of 
victimization of policemen. In 1996, every third day one policeman 
was violently killed in Rio, on or off duty. The number of injuries is 
5 to 6 times higher. Half the injuries and deaths of police officers in 
Rio are caused by firearms. In the USA the rate is 6%. Shooting at 
policemen has become a common practice in Rio (Muniz 1998). 


Distant Justice 


Brazil has a sophisticated Justice system which 1s removed, however, 
from the events described above. According to Soares (1994), only 
about 8% of the intentional homicides registered by the police reach 
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the stage of a court procedure. The main reason for this poor 
performance 1s the lack of relevant information recorded about the 
cases. The “law of silence” surrounding the circumstances of crime 
and the difficult relationships between law enforcement and the 
civilian population frustrate police investigation. Avoidance 1s a more 
rational attitude considering the risks involved in bringing the actors 
of justice into the case. Crime and punishment take place in the 
margins of legal society. 


Early Death in the Hills, Theft and Robbery in the 
Asphalt 


Simplifying the picture. in the poorer areas of the city represented by 
the slums in the hills. we see a pattern of a very high rate of crimes 
commited against the person, which 1s balanced by a rather low rate 
of crime against property in these areas. The illegal local rulers, as 
well as community solidarity, make theft and robbery a very 
dangerous enterprise in the slums. On the other hand, the middle 
class 1s constantly exposed to small thefts, assault and robberies in 
the public city spaces. Young teenagers, women and elderly citizens 
are favorite targets to such offenses, generalizing the feeling of public 
insecurity. Furthermore. the unnecessary use of firearms by criminals 
in conflict situations expands the risks involved in lesser crimes, 
stimulating law abiding citizens, in turn, to arm themselves and to 
respond violently to daily conflicts in the streets. 


Summing up 


For our purposes here, the following topics may be highlighted: 


¢ The case of Rio shows small arms as a factor in urban violence, 
in a context which has not known external or internal war. 


¢ The causes of violence are complex, but using public health 
language, one might say that small arms function as_ the 
“mosquito , vchicle and symbol, of an epidemic upsurge. 
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¢ The combination of illicit trade in drugs and arms adds potency 
to urban violence, multiplying the number of armed disputes 
throughout the city. 


¢ The case of Rio shows how fast the syndrome of violence can 
grow, disrupting traditional cultural values regarding conflict 
resolution. 


¢ The role of youth in the cycle of violence, both as victims and 
as offenders, is a particular feature within the risk factors. 


¢ Law enforcement institutions are not prepared to face the 
problems nor the corruption opportunities posed by the illegal 
trade of drugs and arms. They become part of the problem, 
generalizing the facile use of gun power in ordinary criminal 
events. 


¢ Social inequality, broadly understood, which includes uneven 
distribution of institutional protection against the risks of 
violence, provides the ground for the armed conflicts within the 
city. 

¢ Constant armed disputes among gangs and with the police set 
a pattern that tends to spill out beyond hard crime circles, 
contaminating the city environment as a whole. Shooting becomes 
trivial. 


¢ Small offenses and disorders in public spaces become charged 
with the fear of a sudden appearance of a gun even in silly 
situations. This fear acts as a self fulfilling prophecy, generalizing 
the concept that one is always near a “kill or die” alternative. 


¢ Given the scale of the problem and its epidemic nature, 
effective response must count with the joint effort of civil society, 
the private sector and government. 
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SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION: AFRICA 


THE GREAT LAKES REGION 


Josephine Ajema Odera 
Institute of Diplomacy and International Studies, 
University of Nairobi, Kenya 


The situation in the Great Lakes region continues to be of concern 
both to the region and the international community. From as far back 
as the 1950s and more recently in 1994, millions of lives and 
property have been lost within the region because of unresolved 
issues. The latest phase of these conflicts can be traced back to the 
1990s. The refugee issue arising out of the Great Lakes crisis 1s one 
of the most serious and complicated crises witnessed in recent 
history. The region has also seen an increasing supply of arms to 
both governments and rebel groups. 


The subsequent internationalization of the Great Lakes Conflict has 
sucked in new actors with varied interests. One analyst referred to the 
emerging scenario as the Greater Great Lakes Conflict system. In this 
conflict system, new alliances are being built, some old ones being 
destroyed while old and new actors are realigning themselves. These 
shifts and repositioning could prove thorny should they provide the 
basis for fresh (though related) conflicts. 


The Great Lakes conflict system consists of an inner core, Uganda, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Tanzania, and Conga - this draws in Angola, 
Zambia and South Africa. The linkages that now form the Greater 
Great Lakes region originate from the relationship of the various 
heads of state. Spearheading this are Uganda, Rwanda, the DRC with 
President Museveni taking the mantle of a regional power broker. 
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It is difficult to determine whether these countries have a common 
ideological goal or stand; but it is certain that the alliance may not be 
so in the strict sense of the word. It 1s therefore best described as a 
loose coalition for convenience of perpetuating the tenure of those in 
leadership. A common factor 1s that all the four states - Burundi, 
Rwanda, Uganda and the DRC are not stable. Insurgences and 
counter-insurgencies have been the order of the day. Presently there 
is a low-intensity conflict g rebels in preparation for an attack on 
Burundi. Tanzania has hosted Burundian rebels in 15 camps and is 
helpless in preventing the influx of rebels into these camps. There are 
indeed conflicts in their latent phases between these states and their 
communities. 


Nevertheless, the emerging alliance bears some linkages. The organic 
or blood relationship between Kagame and Museveni is naturally a 
cementing factor. The alignment draws in South Africa, Tanzania and 
leaps over to Ethiopia and Eritrea. Again this 1s a loosely defined 
relationship and it is difficult to determine even whether they are all 
linked together. Another factor in the linkages is the Hutu/Tutsi 
presence in the region. The Hutus and Tutsis are to be found in 
Rwanda, Burundi, DRC and Uganda. They also exist as refugees in 
Congo-Brazaville and Tanzania. The internal problems of Rwanda 
and Burundi bear a lot of similarities, the Banyamulenge and 
Rwandese in Masisi are the building blocks of the conflict system 
which remains unresolved. 


The common thread flowing through this loose alliance is that the 
heads of state are all opposed to the Western democratic political 
system. They seem to be searching for an authentic indigenous 
political system, as captained by Museveni. The other heads of states 
are non-committal but have clearly spoken against a western 
democratic system. While Ethiopia reluctantly accepted the imposed 
multipartyism, Angola's (also imposed) does not seem to work. 


This alliance is however, backed by the United States of America and 
gives aid to Uganda, Eritrea and Ethiopia. It is noteworthy that this 
new configuration stretches up to Sudan, where through the support 
of Garang the US fights the Islamic fundamentalism in Sudan and 
beyond. The USA's other interests is unmistakenly the great wealth 
(natural resources) that abounds the vast DRC, because an unstable 
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could be easily used to launch attacks on Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, 
and Angola. Angola feels most threatened by UNITA rebels and this 
explains why the Maputo government seeks to solidify the Kabila 
power. 


Zambia was not clearly in the alliance but got caught up in the 
mix-up of things. During the Mobutu days even a small commercial 
dispute could never be resolved between the then Zaire and Zambia. 
The situation has markedly changed for a more cordial and 
cooperation-driven relationship. 


Assessment of the Impact of Conflicts on the Region 
Refugee Outflow 


The outflow of refugees into neighbouring countries has continued to 
pose a security problem to both the receiving and the sending 
countries. While large numbers of Burundians and Rwandans sought 
refuge in ex-Zaire and Tanzania at the height of the humanitarian 
crisis and were expelled from these two countries in November and 
December 1996, a smaller number can still be found in Kenya, the 
CAR, Congo-Brazzaville, and Zambia. 


In Kenya it is alleged that the Rwandan embassy served as a 
communications centre for the top government and military officers 
of the former government before the former Ambassador was 
replaced. It 1s understood that the Rwandan embassy under the new 
charge d'affairs was under pressure to have Kenya cooperate in 
handing over the key suspected perpetrators of the genocide who 
were residing in Kenya captured. His attempts to do so angered the 
Kenyan president and a statement he made at the first 
commemoration of the genocide in April 1995, provided the 
opportunity for President Moti to expel him. Relations between the 
two countries continued to deteriorate, especially with the attempted 
assassination of the former Interior Minister, Seth Sendashonga, and 
the attempts and actual assassinations of a number of people opposed 
to the Rwandan government. The embassy has since been reopened 
and there are increased possibilities of Rwanda being accepted into 
the East African Cooperation (EAC). These developments have 
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served to break a stronghold of Rwandan opposition. A number of 
key opponents have since relocated from Kenya to West Africa and 
Europe following mass repatriation of others from Zaire and 
Tanzania and re-establishment of relations between Kigali and 
Nairobi. 


A majority of the Rwandans present in Kenya have not been 
registered with the UNHCR as refugees. At the height of the refugee 
crisis in the region UNHCR employed the policy of first-country of 
asylum status. While it may be assumed that some of them were 
implicated in the genocide, it would not be true to say that all of them 
had been involved. The general labelling of Rwandans in Kenya as 
'genocidaires' has made it difficult for them to seek resettlement in 
other countries, particularly in Europe and North America. Prior to 
the large influx of Ethiopian and Somali refugee in the 1991, Kenya 
had an open policy which did not require refugees to be housed in 
camps and allowed them to have access to education and 
employment. After 1991, the presence of large numbers of refugees 
was regarded as a security rather than a humanitarian issue. With 
regard to Rwandans in Kenya, a small number are found in the 
official refugee camps in northern Kenya, while the rest are in urban 
centres. They have in general, like the Burundians, had their own 
support system and have not relied on assistance from UNHCR and 
international humanitarian agencies. 


Without a regular source of income or activity, urban refugees, 
particularly young men can be hired for criminal activities. There are 
unconfirmed reports of Rwandan nationals being engaged car 
hyacking and bank robberies in Nairobi, as well as criminal activities 
in the Kiambu district in 1996. More recently, press reports have 
implicated Rwandan nationals in the ethnic violence that took place 
in Likoni and Kwale areas of the coast province in August 1997, the 
organization of which 1s said have started in mid-1997. A report by 
Kenya Human Rights Commission alleges that among the military 
trainers were refugees from Rwanda and Uganda. 


In Tanzania and ex-Zaire the presence of Rwandan refugees along the 
common border with Rwanda posed a direct security threat to the 
country. Among them were a large number of soldiers from FAR and 
interhamwe militias. According to an Amnesty International report 
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this armed groups begun to prepare to invade Rwanda in 1994. This 
preparation included the procurement of large supplies of weapons 
and ammunition with the full knowledge and support of the Zaircan 
government. The report alleges that Rwandan government and 
military officers travelled frequently between the camps in Zaire and 
Tanzania and Kenya to raise funds and make logistical preparations. 
and that cross-border attacks into Rwanda begun in February 1995. 


The Rwandan government lobbied the international community to 
have this armed group of refugees disarmed and separated from 
civilian refugees. When this request was not met the government 
made a decision to dismantle the camps on its own. Following the 
mass repatriation of refugees back to Rwanda rebel activity by 
ex-FAR and interhamwe, both now commonly called 'infiltres', has 
increased. The rebels are said to be well established in northeastern 
provinces of Gisenyi and Ruhengeri. 


The growing insecurity in Rwanda poses a challenge to the 
post-conflict reconstruction. Efforts to contain the rebel activities 
present an additional constraint on the government national budget. 
96% of which is externally funded. Africa Confidential indicates that 
Kagame wants to recall RPA soldiers serving in the DRC to help deal 
with the growing insurgency in the country. 


There are a number of rebel groups opposed to Rwandan and 
Burundian regimes along border with the DRC (Kivu region). The 
Africa Confidential reports the regroupment of Rwandan rebels in 
Masisi (N. Kivu), the Central African Republic (CAR) and 
Congo-Brazzaville. 


The geographic location of DRC presents a unique problem for the 
country's own internal security. It is surrounded by 
Congo-Brazzaville, CAR, Sudan, Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, 
Tanzania, Zambia and Angola. On the eastern border, the presence 
of a number of rebel groups opposed to the governments of Burund, 
DRC, Rwanda and Uganda continue to make the region very volatile. 
On the western border area with the CAR, there are reports of 
hundreds of soldiers from Mobutu's presidential guard, Division 
Speciale Presidentielle preparing to invade the Equatorial region of 
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DRC, which happens to be Mobutu's home area. The majority of the 
soldiers from DSP are said to belong to the same tribe as Mobutu did. 


It will be noted that in Rwanda following the take over of power by 
the RPF, much of the rebel activity, until recently, has been in the 
northeastern provinces of Gisenyi and Ruhengeri. These two 
provinces were the stronghold of power during Habyarimana's regime 
and today pose the most serious security problem to the present 
regime. While the insecurity in eastern DRC has been taking place 
since 1993, beginning with the ethnic clashes between the Congolese 
Banyarwanda and the so-called indigenous populations of Hunde, 
Nyanga and Tembo; the present threat on the western border with 
CAR makes an interesting comparison with the situation in Giseny! 
and Ruhenger1. 


With regard to Angola, the removal from power of Mobutu Sese 
Seko in DRC and Pascal Lissouba in Congo-Brazzaville has 
weakened UNITA and strengthened the Angolan government. 
Mobutu and Lissouba were key allies of Jonas Savimbi and their 
territories provided rear bases for UNITA along the common borders 
in northern Angola. 


Proliferation of Arms 


The conflicts in the Great Lakes region have increased the supply and 
circulation of arms to both the governments and rebel groups. Recent 
reports indicate that three former generals in Mobutu's army, Mavua 
Madima, Kpama Baramoto and Ngbane Nzimbi who are exiled in 
South Africa have been smuggling arms into the region, whose 
end-users are the rebel groups opposed the governments of Rwanda, 
Burundi, DRC and Uganda. The weapons are bought on the black 
market in Johannesburg and repacked in Capetown and Mpulungu 
port. The supply route follows Kafir1 Mposhi, Kasama, Mpulungu 
port, Nsumbu national park in Zambia and Lake Tanganyika, which 
is Shared by Burundi, DRC, Tanzania and Zambia. The governments 
are also reported to be procuring illicit weapons from the same 
market. 
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The presence and circulation of arms poses a challenge to peace and 
security in the whole region. The fact that there is guerilla activity in 
all three countries of the Great lakes region effectively makes it 
difficult for the respective countries to control flows of arms into the 
region. If reports that the governments themselves are acquiring 
weapons from the same black market as the rebels are accurate 
prospects for peaceful solutions seem less remote. It 1s assumed that 
the governments have chosen this method of arms procurement to 
avoid close scrutiny from the international community. We could 
therefore adduce from this scenario that none of the governments 1s 
prepared at this point to negotiate with the armed opposition, 
preferring to use the military option to handle the situation. 


The relationship between Burundi and Tanzania has been tense, 
particularly since Major Pierre Buyoya came back to power in a 
military coup in July 1996. While Tanzania hosts approximately 
300,000 Burundian refugees, the Burundian government's contention 
is that Tanzania allows rebel groups to train and launch attacks from 
its territory. 


Tensions between the two countries came to a height in October 1997 
when Burundi accused Tanzania of attacking an army position close 
to their common border and killing two soldiers and ten civilians. 
There had been reports of troop build-ups on both sides along their 
common border. 


Burundi also accused Tanzania of playing double standards with 
regard to its mediating role. The Tanzanian government has refused 
to accept the credentials of a diplomat envoy sent by Buyoya but at 
the same time it has housed members of the FRODEBU leadership. 
The comparison can be made of Eritrea housing the National 
Democratic Alliance (NDA) which is opposed to the Sudanese 
government. 


Burundi has on several occasions accused Mwalimu Julius Nyerere 
of being an impartial mediator and has asked that the location for 
negotiation talks be moved from Arusha to another location outside 
the immediate region. Suggestions have been made for either 
Zimbabwe or South Africa to host the talks. 
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The economic sanctions imposed on Burundi by the region has served 
to isolate the country from its neighbours. The sanctions were 
imposed ostensibly to made the point that nobody in the region would 
be allowed to come to power through a coup d'etat, and to protest the 
interruption of the democratic process in Burundi. The East African 
leaders debated on three options with which to respond to the coup. 
These were to let the civil war continue until one side wins, to invade 
the country or to impose sanctions. 9 It will be remembered that the 
ousting of Ntibantunganya had come about over the controversial 
agreement to allow a regional peacekeeping force to secure a 
ceasefire. This decision to allow troops from the region to have 
command over the Burundian army was interpreted as a policing 
function and was therefore vigorously opposed by a number of 
groups inside Burundi including the army, UPRONA and PARENA. 


The sanctions have affected both Burundi and its neighbours, in 
particular Tanzania and Kenya who were the first to effect them and 
to maintain a hardline stance against Buyoya's regime. Because the 
decision to impose sanctions had been hurriedly made without 
adequate provisions at the time for a monitoring mechanism, there 
has been widespread sanctions-busting. Kenya has since softened its 
stance against Burundi, arguing for a suspension. (It has traditionally 
been Burundi's strongest regional trading partner). 


Without support from the region, Buyoya has sought to receive 
legitimacy among African nations far afield. The Brazzaville summit 
of francophone countries, for instance was viewed as an unfortunate 
event orchestrated by France to divert attention from the Burundian 
problem and engage in anglophone-francophone debate. The 
argument is made that it 1s the region that is most affected by the 
problem that should be at the forefront in the search for a lasting 
solution, in particular because both Rwanda and Burundi relate more 
with East Africa that they do with Central Africa. The presence of 
refugees from both countries and the trading and cultural links with 
East Africa would corroborate this position. 


We could note however that the lack of any formal sub-regional 


conflict management mechanism hinders the effectiveness of the 
neighbouring countries to handle the political crises more efficiently. 
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The overlap of sub-regional groupings make it difficult for any one 
of them to formulate a coherent policy on the Great Lakes region. 
Tanzania and DRC are members of the Southern Africa Development 
Cooperation (SADC) while Uganda and Kenya are members of the 
Intergovernmental Authority on Development (IGAD). Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania form the East African Cooperation (EAC). 
Rwanda has applied to join the EAC arguing that it is linked to East 
Africa by geographic, cultural, historical and commercial links. We 
could anticipate that Burundi would also eventually join the EAC. 
All the countries mentioned are members of the Common Market of 
East and Southern Africa (COMESA), which is the least influential 
body among the four sub-regional groupings. 


The EAC is potentially the most influential on matters of the Great 
Lakes region, although its main focus at the moment 1s on economic 
integration and creating a conducive environment for investment 
promotion. The recent high-level consultations between the defense, 
police and immigration chiefs from Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda 
indicate the possibility that a formal mechanism for security could be 
constituted under the EAC. 


Consultations have been taking place among the regional 
governments under the framework of the EAC to institute a common 
refugee policy and harmonize legislation. The current policy treats 
refugees as a security, not humanitarian, issue. Work has begun by 
the relevant government departments in conjunction with the EAC 
secretariat to harmonize immigration, asylum, and refugee laws and 
procedures in East Africa. Implications for this process include 
provisions to ensure that it will be difficult for political asylum 
seekers to be granted refuge in any of the three countries 


Other areas of cooperation include the identification of common 
approaches to curb cross-border crimes such as car thefts, cattle 
rustling, drug trafficking and the harmonization of regulations on the 
control and use of firearms. (There have been reports of vehicles 
stolen from Kenya and Uganda finding markets in Rwanda and 
DRC). Consultations have taken place between the Immigration, 
Police and Defense chiefs of the three East African countries and 
technical work has begun in the relevant government departments. 
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The ability for the region to address development and security issues 
becomes evident with the intricate conflict system in the Great Lakes 
region with its spill-over effects into the wider region. There 1s a need 
for an intervention capacity to be built at the level of both state and 
non-state actors. 
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LOCAL AND GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGNS 
TOWARDS THE BAN OF SMALL ARMS AND 
LIGHT WEAPONS: TRANSFORMING THE 
CULTURE OF VIOLENCE-- 

LESSONS LEARNED 


SCOTLAND 


Reverend Maxwell Craig 
Action of Churches Together in Scotland, Dunblane, Scotland 


The World Council of Churches Programme to Overcome Violence 
has been developing an important project with the title “Peace to the 
City.” Rio de Janeiro is one of the world’s most violent cities. It 1s the 
appropriate setting for this May 1998 Consultation on 
Microdisarmament. “Peace to the City” echoes the words of Jesus to 
his disciples in the upper room, “Peace be with you.” He calls us to 
develop a culture of peace in our violent world. 


Human beings are born to quarrel. Put a gun in the midst of a quarrel 
and you have a tragedy. Daily, across the world, killing tragedies are 
taking place. 


The WCC has a happy habit of developing vital new programmes, 
almost without our noticing. Four years ago at the Johannesburg 
meeting of the WCC’s Central Committee, the Programme to 
Overcome Violence was formed. Far too vague, of course. It needs 
precision and a refined purpose. It now has both — in focussing on 
“microdisarmament. ” 


Nuclear weapons are a curse and must be banned. Yet nuclear 


weapons, for all their horror, have not killed since Nagasaki in 1945. 
Small arms have killed an estimated three million men. women and 
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particularly children since 1990. The streets and homes and schools 
of our cities have become killing grounds owing to the easy access to 
hand-guns by immature people. 


The Dunblane experience shocked Britain into making a new law in 
1997 which banned all hand-guns. It was an emotional response to 
the action of one man entering a school gym in broad daylight, killing 
sixteen children and their teacher and injuring thirteen others. It was 
an emotional response, but also the right response. 


People say, “look at the USA; you’ll never ban weapons there’. The 
Constitution of the United States enshrines the right to bear arms, it 
is said. This is a false reading of that historic Constitution, which 
protects the right to bear arms, yes — but “in an organized militia”. It 
does not warrant a pistol under your pillow or a hand-gun in the 
lobby. Self-defense is not a warrant for purchasing a gun. A gun held 
in self-defense ensures that a potential robber will also arm himself. 


It is most encouraging that representatives from eleven countries and 
from several gun-control agencies have come together for this 
important consultation on microdisarmament. Its purpose is to 
promote a reduction or indeed the banning of small arms from our 
cities. What we now require is an eloquent plea, from the World 
Council of Churches Assembly in Harare, to the Churches of the 
world to tackle this vital issue with urgency. 


The Dunblane Experience 


p On Wednesday, 13 March 1996, a 43 year old man made his 
way into the gym of the local primary school in Dunblane, in 
Scotland, carrying a rucksack. In his rucksack were two 
semi-automatic pistols and two Smith and Wesson 
revolvers; it also contained 743 rounds of ammunition. 
While in the gym he fired 105 rounds of ammunition. He 
killed sixteen primary | children, aged five, and their 
teacher. Thirteen others, including three teachers, sustained 
gunshot wounds, but survived. His guns and his ammunition 
were all legally held. 
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In the aftermath of this tragedy, there developed a massive 
groundswell of opposition to the legal ownership of hand- 
guns. The “Snowdrop Campaign’, so named because March 
1s snowdrop time in Scotland, was led by Mrs Ann Pearson, 
a friend of the bereaved families. The campaign was highly 
successful. The British Government of the day, Conservative 
in complexion, proposed changes to the laws governing 
these weapons. Debate over these changes developed widely. 
Local churches, whose clergy and members had been deeply 
involved in the care and counselling of the bereaved families 
and of the families of those who had been injured, joined in 
the debate. 


As the debate developed, supporters of rifle-clubs, shooting 
clubs and other interests, warned against an emotional 
reaction to the tragedy. In spite of this pressure, the 
Government introduced legislation and the result was the 
Firearms (amendment) Act of February 1997. This meant 
that all hand-guns, apart from pistols able to fire .22 or 
smaller cartridges, could no longer be bought, sold or 
possessed in Britain. 


When the British Government changed in May 1997, new 
legislation was proposed to declare all hand-guns illegal. 
This measure became law in November 1997. 


Accordingly it is no longer lawful in Britain to own, sell or 
buy any hand-gun. Arrangements were made for 
surrendering such weapons held, and for a measure of 
compensation. This legislation has been widely supported, 
particularly in Scotland. 
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LOCAL AND GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGNS 
TOWARDS THE BAN OF SMALL ARMS AND 
LIGHT WEAPONS: TRANSFORMING THE 
CULTURE OF VIOLENCE-- 

LESSONS LEARNED 


AUSTRALIA 


Rebecca Peters 
National Coalition for Gun Control, Australia 


Australia recently undertook one of the world’s most dramatic 
domestic disarmament efforts: the rapid and comprehensive overhaul 
of its gun laws, accompanied by a buyback that saw some 700,000 
weapons handed in and destroyed. 


The reforms came after a decade of increasingly active lobbying by 
activists from public health, women’s and church groups. However 
the immediate catalyst for change was a horrifying shooting tragedy, 
in which 35 people were murdered, on 28 April 1996. 


Guns in Australia 


Australia is a former “frontier country’, with a well-established gun 
culture. The total number of guns in private hands in Australia in 
early 1996 was estimated at around 4 million. Slightly more than | 
million people were licensed to own firearms, along with an unknown 
number of unlicensed (therefore illegal) owners. With a population 
of 18 million, Australia had one gun for every 4.5 inhabitants. The 
density of ownership varied across the country: in the duck-hunting 
state of Victoria one in 9 inhabitants held a gun licence, whereas in 
the Australian Capital Territory it was one in 100. 
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Guns are owned mainly for sport, for recreational hunting and for use 
on farms. The vast majority of guns are imported, including tens of 
thousands left over from the Vietnam war. Australia is an important 
supplier of guns to other Pacific nations, both in military assistance 
and in illegal transactions, such as the trade of guns for cannabis 
between Northern Australia and Papua New Guinea. 


Each state and territory has its own gun law, and in early 1996 these 
laws varied widely between the eight jurisdictions. Guns that were 
banned in some states were legally available in others; some states 
required all guns to be registered whilst others did not. The licence 
screening process also varied, so that a person barred from owning 
guns in one state could legally own them in another. Fortunately, one 
important element was consistent across the nation, namely the 
relatively strict regulation of handguns. All states and territories 
limited these weapons to pistol club members and security guards, 
and all required the ownership and transfer of handguns to be 
registered with police. As a result of this restrictive approach, there 
were only about 200,000 handguns in private ownership, around 5% 
of the Australian gun stockpile. This contrasts with the US, where 
handguns constitute about one-third of the 200 million guns. 


Another nationally consistent feature was that ‘self defense’ was not 
a legal reason to acquire guns. However, most states required no 
proof of the reason stated on the application for a gun licence. Thus 
people who believed in keeping guns for self-defense could obtain 
them easily by claiming target shooting or hunting as their reason. 


Gun Violence in Australia 


Firearm deaths over the past decade have averaged Just over 600 
annually. Both the number and rate of deaths have declined gradually 
since the 1970s: the 1996 death toll was 523, about one-quarter the 
number who died on the roads. The firearm mortality rate in 1996 
was 2.5 per 100,000. 


As in many other developed countries, the bulk of gun deaths in 
Australia (80%) are suicides. Around 25% of homicides and 20% of 
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suicides involve firearms. Guns are the weapon of choice in multiple 
homicide incidents and in family homicides. 


From the perspective of countries like the US, Australia’s gun 
mortality rate 1s low. However, with so many of the deaths being 
apparently impulsive and affected by situational factors, the public 
health and legal communities have long believed that reducing the 
availability of guns will save lives, by reducing the chances of a 
suicide attempt or an assault resulting in death. In addition, there is 
growing concerns about the non-fatal misuse of guns, in domestic 
violence and in armed robbery. 


Since the mid 1980s, spurred on by numerous mass shootings, 
Australia has seen an increasingly vocal campaign for tighter gun 
laws. This campaign had limited success, with piecemeal advances 
occurring in individual states and territories, until the Port Arthur 
massacre in 1996. 


The Port Arthur Massacre 


On 28 April 1996, a man armed with two military-style semi- 
automatic rifles killed 35 people at the Port Arthur historical site in 
Tasmania, one of Australia’s most popular tourist destinations. 
Nineteen other people were seriously injured in the attack. Most of 
the victims were tourists from around Australia and overseas; some 
were local residents and workers at the site. The guns used in the 
attack were legally available in Tasmania but banned in most other 
States. 


It was the largest massacre by a single gunman ever recorded in the 
world, and ignited an explosion of public anger, sorrow and outrage 
as the nation demanded that the gun laws be overhauled. Responding 
to public pressure, the Prime Minister called together the state and 
territory Police Ministers and put to them a plan for strict and 
uniform laws. The Police Ministers also read the mood of the nation, 
and they agreed to'adopt the plan into law in every state and territory. 
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The New Gun Laws 


The new laws are based on the public health approach to injury 
prevention, attempting to reduce the general availability of the threat 
rather than simply focusing on people who have already been 
involved in an injury incident. The main principles of the laws are: 


¢Gun ownership is a privilege rather than a right. The 
presumption is against allowing individuals to own guns unless 
they meet a list of positive criteria. Previously the resumption was 
the reverse: virtually any adult could own guns unless they were 
disqualified by a serious criminal record. 


¢The sale and ownership of every gun must be registered in a 
national database. 


eAnyone who wants to own a gun must prove he or she has a 
genuine reason, eg active membership of a target club. 'Self- 
defense’ is not a genuine reason. The number and type of guns 
acquired must be suitable for the requirements of the reason 
proved. 


¢The minimum age for a licence to own or buy guns is 18. 
«New licence applicants must undertake a training course in gun 


safety. 


-Tougher screening for licence applicants; domestic violent 
offenders are banned from owning guns for five years. 


¢The purchase of each gun requires a 28-day waiting period. 


«Guns must be stored unloaded in a locked cupboard, with 
ammunition stored separately. Guns may only be bought and sold 
through licensed dealers or police; 1e no more mail order or 
backyard sales. 


*Self-loading rifles and shotguns (semi-automatics and pump 
actions) are prohibited, except for those farmers and professional 
shooters who can prove they have a genuine need for these 
weapons. 


The most publicized aspect of the new laws was the buyback of 
prohibited self-loading weapons. Owners had 12 months to surrender 
these guns for generous compensation, funded out of a slight increase 
in the national health insurance levy. The financial incentive was 
backed up by compulsion: after the buyback finished, possession of 
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these weapons was a criminal offence with severe penalties. More 
than 640,000 self-loading weapons were bought back, and tens of 
thousands of non-prohibited firearms were also surrendered. Thus in 
12 months, almost one-sixth of the nation’s total private arsenal was 
melted down. This was the largest civilian weapons destruction 
program ever undertaken anywhere. 


Opposition to Gun Control 


Australia has a well-funded, militant pro-gun lobby which fought the 
new laws every step of the way. For many years before Port Arthur, 
the gun lobby had managed to block proposed reforms by threatening 
certain parliamentarians whose seats were held only by a slim margin. 
Although most gun owners were not opposed to tighter gun laws, the 
gun lobby’s leaders could count on a small number of extremists who 
were prepared to base their votes entirely on this issue, potentially 
affecting the outcome of an election in a marginal seat. Thus, despite 
parliamentarians from both major political parties privately 
acknowledging the need for dramatic reform, neither party was 
prepared to make the first move. Gun control campaigners had long 
attempted to persuade the two parties to move simultaneously toward 
tighter laws, but the highly adversarial nature of Australian politics 
prevented this shift from occurring before 1996. 


The breakthrough after Port Arthur came with the conservative Prime 
Muinister’s willingness to take a stand for tougher gun laws, and his 
invitation to the opposition party to join him in a bipartisan position. 
The solid bipartisan policy gave cover to parliamentarians from all 
parties, at both federal and state levels, allowing them to support the 
reforms without fear that their political opponents would use the 
issue against them in an election. As one parliamentarian observed, 
‘We go into public life to try to make things better, but then politics 
gets in the way. It’s good to get the chance to do what's right without 
worrying about politics.’ 


The national agreement on gun control was a major defeat for the gun 
lobby, but it continued to fight against the reforms. Rural 
communities were leafleted with flyers decrying the new laws as the 
first step toward total prohibition of guns; civil servants were 
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harassed with floods of form letters; several new political parties 
were formed to represent shooters and others disgruntled with the 
mainstream political parties. In the weeks and months after the 
agreement, away from the media spotlight of the nation’s capital, 
state and territory politicians were more susceptible to pressure from 
the gun lobby. As each jurisdiction began drafting its new legislation, 
the gun lobby pushed for liberal interpretations of the principles in 
the national agreement. These efforts to water down the uniform 
scheme mostly failed. 


Lessons from the Campaign for Gun Control — a Broad 
Coalition 


The community campaign for gun control was waged by a large 
network of community and professional organizations: public health 
bodies, medical societies, women’s groups, domestic violence 
workers, victim support groups, senior citizens’ associations, rural 
counsellors, youth organizations, parents’ groups, suicide prevention 
agencies, legal services and associations, human rights groups, 
churches, police and trade unions. Members of the campaign ranged 
across the political spectrum: from the Country Women’s 
Association to the Council for Civil Liberties, from the War Widows’ 
Guild to the Gay & Lesbian Anti Violence Project. 


This diversity reflected the multiplicity of dangers that guns pose in 
society: some groups were especially concerned about guns in 
domestic violence; others about crime on the streets; some about 
youth suicide; others about armed attacks at work as an occupational 
health and safety issue. Their common interest was the conviction 
that guns are inherently dangerous products whose proliferation and 
availability should be controlled through strict regulation. However 
useful or enjoyable guns may be to their owners, the interests of 
public health and public safety must prevail. 


The size and breadth of the coalition also reinforced the fact that gun 
law reform was a mainstream concern, rather than the preserve of a 
specialized gun control group. Opinion polls had long indicated that 
the overwhelming majority of Australians supported tight, uniform 
laws; yet the issue had usually been framed by the media as a simple 
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tug-of-war between gun control activists and the gun lobby. The 
campaign after Port Arthur put to rest the notion that gun control was 
a matter on which opinion was equally divided. In this case 1t was 
clear that the gun lobby’s position was extremist, uncompromising 
and dangerous. 


Lessons on the Role of Victims 


Witnesses and survivors of gun violence, and relatives of the 
deceased, played a crucial part in the campaign. Speaking from the 
heart, and with the authority of first-hand experience, they shattered 
any illusions that gun violence only happens to ‘other people’. In a 
volatile atmosphere with arguments flying everywhere, the survivors 
also served as a concrete reminder that it was not property, ideology 
or profits that were at stake, but human lives. 


The humanity and dignity displayed by survivors played a further 
important role, in helping to inspire hope. The Port Arthur murders 
left the entire nation stunned, sickened and frightened. The ugly 
displays of armed belligerence by gun lobbyists on the TV each night 
only added to the fear and doubt many Australians felt about their 
society. In the face of all this, and of their own personal devastation, 
the extraordinary strength shown by several survivors and witnesses 
inspired the rest of the country as we struggled to come to terms with 
what had happened. (Adding insult to injury, survivors who spoke out 
for the new laws were criticized by the gun lobby, which wrongly 
accused them of being manipulated by the gun control movement.) 


Lessons on the Role of Information & Research 


Violence is increasingly being recognized as a public health issue, ie 
a significant cause of preventable injury, suffering and death. In 
1996, the year of the Port Arthur massacre, the World Health 
Assembly declared violence a leading worldwide public health 
problem, and urged countries to develop science-based solutions to 
It. 
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Australia’s new gun laws are a triumph for public health, 
unambiguously focused on prevention rather than relying on 
punishment of offenders. The laws reflect the research about gun 
violence as it actually occurs in Australia — eg the largest category 
of homicide is domestic; and many homicides have been committed 
with guns legally acquired by men who, if required to prove a genuine 
reason for gun ownership, would not have qualified to own guns at 
all. 


The rationale underlying the new laws came from the 
recommendations of the National Committee on Violence, an expert 
group that conducted a two-year inquiry into all aspects of violence 
in Australia. The NCV report was released in 1990, and activists and 
experts had expressed dismay at the failure to act on its 
recommendations for gun control. However the report had not simply 
been sitting on a shelf. Federal crvil servants had used it in a series of 
consultations with gun owners over the years, and in the aftermath of 
Port Arthur they could move quickly to draft a blueprint for the 
reform of Australia’s gun laws. 


If research and information were essential to the content of the new 
gun control scheme, they were equally critical in its promotion. The 
public health community constantly emphasized its concern with 
injury prevention rather than ideology. The gun control campaign 
maintained a constant stream of information to the media, 
parliamentarians, community organizations and the general public — 
fact sheets, letters to the editor, media interviews and briefings on 
violence and law. This information campaign had begun several years 
before the Port Arthur massacre, so that by April of 1996 most 
Australians knew the basic flaws 1n the gun laws: lack of uniformity, 
lack of accountability, easy availability of semi-automatic rifles. 


Lessons on the Role of NGOs 


Non-government organizations played a major role in the Australian 
gun control campaign, both before and after the tragedy at Port 
Arthur. The lack of bipartisanship before Port Arthur meant that 
neither of the two main political parties would promote gun law 
reform, although most parliamentarians favoured it personally. Thus 
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it was up to the community organizations to argue the case for tighter 
gun laws to the public and the parliaments. 


By pushing for a bipartisan position on gun control, and being 
bipartisan ourselves, the NGOs helped create the climate for the 
national agreement. In one state, even before the national compact, 
gun control activists brokered a state bipartisan agreement by 
persuading the government and opposition to sign onto a core list of 
demands. 


The NGOs were also the main source of statistical and other 
information about gun violence, since government departments 
tended to steer clear of work in this politically sensitive area. Often 
politicians or different government departments had their own 
reasons for not wishing to interact directly; in these cases the NGOs 
were happy to transmit information between all interested parties. 


In addition, the NGOs provided a visible contact point for victims, 
survivors and the general public who wanted to express their feelings 
or offer their support for steering the nation away from the gun 
culture. Helping the community to feel safe again and to take part in 
the process of change are important parts of the work for a less 
violent society. 


After the national agreement on gun control (which embodied most 
of the reforms on the NGOs’ list), the role of NGOs became to 
Support and monitor the agreement. Thus instead of lobbying 
governments, gun control activists were standing next to them, 
reminding them of their commitment, and helping them to ‘sell’ the 
changes in the community. The NGOs also “shared the heat’ when 
reluctance to draw the hostile attention of the gun lobby meant that 
politicians did not venture into the media to explain and promote the 
laws. It was the community activists who answered talkback radio 
questions (‘will I have to give up my shotgun?’), and spoke to school, 
church and professional groups about the dramatic changes that had 
taken place. On one famous occasion the Prime Minister wore a 
bullet-proof vest under his suit while addressing a gathering of 
people opposed to the new gun laws; it was said to be the first time 
such a precaution had been taken in Australia. 
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Lessons from the Buyback 


The Australian firearms buyback was an extraordinary achievement. 
As well as removing a huge number of weapons from circulation, it 
had several advantages over some of the gun surrender programs that 
have been run elsewhere. The buyback coincided with major changes 
to the laws, providing an incentive to get rid of guns which were to 
become illegal. The laws changed and the buyback operated all 
around the country at the same time, so that action in one jurisdiction 
was not able to be undermined by another. In addition, the guns being 
collected in the buyback were banned from importation, so that all 
sources of supply were cut off simultaneously. 


Most importantly, the guns surrendered to the buyback were 
destroyed, rather than being sold either locally or overseas. (Previous 
buybacks in Australia had not required the guns collected to be 
destroyed, but only surrendered by individuals not legally entitled to 
own them. The police then recovered their costs by selling the guns 
on the private market.) The requirement of destruction was consistent 
with the public health approach, minimizing availability of the agent 
of injury rather than simply redistributing it. In particular the 
Australian government did not contemplate selling the guns overseas, 
because ‘It would create a foreign affairs disaster 1f a gun banned in 
Australia were to be used in a shooting in another country. ’ 


The gun lobby objected vehemently to the destruction of so many 
weapons, but also claimed it would not reduce the number of guns in 
the community, since shooters would simply spend _ their 
compensation money on new guns to replace the ones they had 
surrendered. However, records of gun purchases showed that for 
every 100 guns surrendered, only about 8-10 replacements were 
being bought. Thus the effect of the buyback should be to reduce the 
private gun stockpile significantly. 


The gun lobby also claimed that shooters would refuse to hand in 
their prohibited weapons, or to comply with new provisions such as 
the requirement to register their remaining firearms. It will take 
several years to estimate how many guns were not registered, but the 
results of the buyback indicate that hundreds of thousands of owners 
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were prepared to comply with the prohibition on self-loading 
longarms. Likewise research conducted by the federal government 
consistently showed that gun owners knew, understood and accepted 
the new laws. 


They buyback covered all self-loading longarms — 1e semi-automatic 
rifles, semi-automatic shotguns and pump-action shotguns. It did not 
distinguish between ‘military’ and ‘civilian’ semi-automatics, 
because that distinction is increasingly irrelevant. As the gun lobby 
points out, a civilian use can be found for any gun. A military semi- 
automatic can be used for hunting — does that make it a hunting 
weapon? Gun manufacturers and shooting clubs have a knack for 
relabelling weapons and reinventing shooting disciplines, to 
transform ‘military’ weapons into ‘sport’ weapons without 
diminishing the rapid-fire capacity. The prohibition and buyback of 
semi-automatics in Australia rightly focused on the characteristics of 
the weapons themselves rather than the hypothetical intentions of 
potential owners. 


Changing the Culture 


One of the most important lessons learnt in Australia was that 
something useful can come out of an unspeakable tragedy it can make 
a nation decide to change the direction in which it is moving. As the 
Prime Minister of Australia said, this country has decided not to go 
down the American road to the gun culture. 


At the 7th Session of the UN Commission on Crime Prevention & 
Criminal Justice in April 1998, Australia’s representative noted that 
each country’s firearm policies are ‘based on its unique historical and 
cultural background.’ However, he pointed out that ‘aspects of 
history and culture can and do change... we should not be immutably 
bound by our past.” Australia has demonstrated that such change 1s 
possible in the contentious area of firearms control. 
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LOCAL AND GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGNS 
TOWARDS THE BAN OF SMALL ARMS AND 
LIGHT WEAPONS: TRANSFORMING THE 
CULTURE OF VIOLENCE-- 

LESSONS LEARNED 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Adele Kirsten 
Gun Free South Africa, Johannesburg, South Africa 


Introduction 


The increase in the flow and availability of small arms should be 
understood not simply as a technical issue of supply and control, but 
as part of a broader political, social, cultural and economic problem. 
Seen in this light, it is a problem of both supply and demand. 
Understanding the problem of the proliferation of small arms within 
this framework will help in better understanding the role of civil 
society in general and NGO's in particular in effectively reducing 
weapons flows and addressing the social impact of this proliferation. 
I will talk specifically about the role that Gun Free South Africa 
(GFSA) has played in building a grass roots movement towards a ban 
on small arms as well as doing policy research and advocacy to 
influence policy makers to support stricter gun control. 


The Problem of Small Arms in Southern Africa 


The task of transforming the gun culture in South Africa needs to be 
understood against the backdrop of the nature of small arms 
proliferation in this region. One of the legacies of the wars fought in 
Southern Africa over the last thirty years is the glut of small arms and 
light weapons. Physical security and economic necessity propels the 
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trade in small arms; a trade that no longer requires a new influx of 
weapons to be destabilizing. It depends on the constant and ever 
widening circles of distribution of massive stocks already in 
existence. (S. Meek, ISS Monograph, March 1998). To a large extent 
the proliferation has already occurred, which leaves the challenge of 
reversing rather than just preventing. 


South Africa is a heavily armed society. There are approximately 4.1 
million licensed firearms in the hands of 1.98 million licensed 
owners. This does not include firearms in the hands of the South 
African Police Service (SAPS) and the South African National 
Defense Force (SANDF)- estimated at 5 million. Given the nature of 
the flow of illegal small arms it is difficult to determine exactly how 
many are in circulation in South Africa. It is estimated that there are 
approximately the same number of licensed as there are unlicensed 
firearms, making a total of approximately 13 million. 


In 1996 approximately ten thousand five hundred people were 
murdered with a firearm - on average 30 people a day die in South 
Africa because of guns. Over the last few years there has been a 
significant increase in the use of firearms in armed robberies, murder, 
rape and house break-in. Many weapons in the hands of criminals 
have been stolen from licensed gun owners. From | April 1993 to 1 
June 1995, 135 000 weapons were stolen from private individuals 
(SAPS, 1997). This is over and above the number of weapons lost or 
stolen from the security forces which includes the members of the 
defence force and the police force. The security forces of the former 
homeland states also account for considerable losses. It is estimated 
that approximately 40,000 weapons handed to state officials in the 
former TBVC states (Transkei, Bophuthatswana, Venda and Ciske1) 
under the apartheid regime are now in the hands of civilians (JIT, 
1997). The human and economic costs of the increased use of these 
weapons, whether for self-defence or criminal activity, is enormous. 


Solutions to the Gun Culture in South Africa 
There is no single cause of weapons proliferation in South Africa. It 


is only by unpacking the overlapping social, economic, political, 
cultural and psychological causes of violence that we can better 
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understand the role of various stakeholders and role players in 
dealing effectively with this problem. 


Some researchers in the field emphasize that the locus of small arms 
control should be centered in developing strategies and tactics for 
lowering the need for weapons on the part of citizens (BICC, 
1996:26). This can include educating citizens about the danger of 
possessing a firearm, encouraging a norm among youth that gun- 
violence 1s counter-productive, and encouraging voluntary weapons 
hand-in programmes. To reduce the demand for small arms, the 
culture of gun possession and gun violence has to change - this has 
to go hand in hand with policies which will reduce the high levels of 
personal insecurity which helped create the problem in the first place. 


The social impact of the availability of small arms is enormous. One 
researcher suggests that “in areas where structural violence is already 
severe, the proliferation of light weapons and small arms accelerates 
societal dysfunction, political anarchy and the undermining of state 
authority” (Louise, 1996: 2). The analysis of the gun problem in 
South Africa as essentially a social and political phenomenon has 
implications for those who wish to reverse the culture of violence. It 
means understanding and knowing how to influence those institutions 
and cultural norms that support and justify the gun culture. 


The task then of influencing the existing culture of violence in South 
Africa and more specifically changing the gun culture in society 
cannot be seen just as the responsibility of the state. While state 
institutions, such as the education system, have a critical role to play, 
organs of civil society, those institutions which can influence and 
shape people’s behavior and beliefs, such as religious institutions and 
community organisations also play an important role. Neither is the 
state the only player equipped to develop policies to deal with the 
problem of the supply of weapons, such as improved border control 
and more effective enforcement of existing legislation. 


A key question facing policy researchers and human rights activists 
working on more effective gun control measures 1s the relation 
between policy research and legal reform, public advocacy, and 
mobilizing public opinion in support of radical reduction in small 
arms. The need for effective and dynamic strategies to reduce the 
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number of guns in society as well as combat the growing gun culture 
is critical. The relationship between legal reform and enforcement, 
and grassroots mobilisation in support of stricter gun control and 
challenging the pro-gun culture, is important. The scope for the 
growth and entrenchment of a gun culture needs to be reduced. 


Gun Free South Africa (GFSA) 


GFSA's specific aim is to work for the radical reduction of the 
number of firearms in circulation in the country, with the goal of a 
ban on the civilian ownership of handguns. GFSA has focused on the 
following three programmes of work: 

1. policy research & advocacy; 

2. public outreach, and 

3. public campaigning. 
GFSA was founded in late 1994, calling for a national hand-in of 
firearms, both legal and illegal. A twenty-four hour amnesty was 
proclaimed by the government. 


The hand-in campaign was not very successful in getting large 
numbers of guns off the street. The hand-in had little impact on 
changing the behaviour of the gun carriers - what could be called the 
demand side of the problem. However it had a great impact on the 
political leaders of the day and enabled the issue of gun control to be 
put on the national political agenda. That was the single most 
significant impact of the national firearm hand-in campaign. 


Subsequent evaluation by GFSA concluded that the time was not 
ripe, there was not enough grass roots organizing and that the idea 
was not tested in a pilot project. It also seems that it was too close to 
the 1994 general election, that people were still uncertain of the 
direction the new government would take, and there was still 
widespread distrust of the police at the time. 


I. Policy Research and Advocacy 

The objective of the policy research programme is to investigate 
policy options for reducing the number of guns in circulation. 
Reviewing existing legislation with regard to the licensing and 
control over legal firearms was seen as one avenue through which to 
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reduce the number of guns in circulation in our society. This involved 
comparative research and looking in particular at firearm control 
mechanisms of other African countries. The research revealed a broad 
spectrum of policies across the world. 


The results of the research were used to develop a framework for 
critiquing the Arms and Ammunition Act of 1969. It argued that the 
loopholes in South Africa’s firearm legislation have contributed to 
the increase in the availability of small arms. GFSA submitted a 
report to the Minister of Safety and Security outlining key aspects of 
the Act which if amended would improve firearm control. This report 
contributed to the terms of reference of the National Firearm Policy 
Committee appointed by the Minister to investigate a new policy for 
the control of legal firearms in South Africa. The Minister requested 
the committee to develop policy which will “contribute to a drastic 
reduction in the number of legal weapons in circulation in South 
Africa.” 


Members of the committee were primarily civilians and ranged across 
the spectrum of opinion regarding firearms. GFSA was appointed to 
serve on this committee as was a representative from the South 
African Gun Owners Association (SAGA). The report, completed in 
June 1997, recommended a series of measures to improve the control 
over small arms proliferation. This included competency tests for 
licence applicants, restriction of the carrying of a firearm in public 
places and limiting the number of guns licensed for self-defence. 


Legislative changes on their own cannot change anything - it is the 
implementation of the new laws that are critical to ensure that the 
desired goal of the reduction of arms flow is achieved. There are two 
aspects to the problem of implementation: 

a) new practices within government institutions; and 


b) support from the general public for new policies and their 
implementation. 


In order for any new policy or legislation to be implemented 
effectively, the personnel and institutions responsible for its 
implementation need to be given the capacity to do so. 


The case of the Central Firearms Register provides an example of the 
importance of institutional reform of the state. Sheena Duncan (the 
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GFSA National Chairperson) was appointed by the Minister of 
Safety & Security as the civilian chair of a committee of inquiry into 
the Central Firearms Register. Its mandate was to investigate 
irregularities within the Register but was extended to make 
recommendations on the systems used within the Registry which 
allow for the irregularities to occur. The inquiry commenced in early 
1997 and the Minister of Safety and Security, Minister Mufamadi, 
made this report public in May 1997. It is clear in the report that 
negligence, gross abuse of powers and corruption resulted in firearm 
licences being issued too easily, and to the wrong people. It is 
estimated that up to 20 000 people with criminal records have 
licensed firearms. 


Since then Duncan has been appointed to the Joint Investigation 
Team (JIT) which is a joint SANDF/SAPS team set up to recover all 
state owned firearms illegally in the possession of private individuals 
and to audit all firearms in the possession of the State and local 
governments. 


To achieve the goal of reducing the flow of small arms, GFSA went 
beyond doing comparative research. The research formed the basis 
on which GFSA engaged with other key role-players, such as 
members of Parliament, and the NGO sector. The meetings, regular 
information briefings and discussions with politicians across party 
political lines are aimed at providing those who influence the passage 
of a new Bill through Parliament, with good data and sound reason, 
to adopt progressive polices which will ensure the reduction in the 
flow of small arms in this country. 


Those institutions and/or organisations who are sympathetic to the 
goals of GFSA were identified and a similar process of information- 
sharing occurred. A critical difference between influencing the views 
of politicians and that of relevant NGO players is that those in the 
NGO sector who support GFSA’s policy recommendations do so 
because there is a convergence between their aims and objectives and 
what the new law can achieve. For some NGOs such as the Quaker 
Peace Centre there is in principle support for the goal of violence 
reduction and the creation of a peaceful society. Supporting policies 
which will ensure stricter gun control fall within the broader vision 
of a more peaceful society. For other NGOs such as_ Disabled 
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People South Africa (DPSA) and the health sector, there is a 
convergence between some of their objectives(such as decreasing the 
number of gun shot victims) and what the new law can achieve. That 
support also coalesces around specific recommendations rather than 
carte blanche support for all policy changes. For example, the health 
sector (both within government and the NGO community) may 
support policy recommendations for an increase in the age restriction 
for a licence applicant and the implementation of an injury 
surveillance system. Identifying a range of NGOs to influence 
creates the potential for building a coalition which strengthens the 
support for arms control, and at the same time broadens and 
influences GFSA’s own perspective. The convergence of interest 
around a specific set of policies also strengthens the arm of the state 
in implementing new policy on gun control. 


This process of advocacy is ongoing and involves maintaining 
contact with those GFSA wishes to influence, as well as learning 
from other advocacy groups such as DPSA whom to influence and 
how to do it most effectively. The general public is influenced 
primarily through the public outreach and campaign work of GFSA. 
With the success of the public outreach programme in shifting 
people’s attitudes away from gun ownership and helping organise the 
voice of the unarmed majority, it 1s easier for government to 
implement stricter controls through legislation as it will match more 
closely with what the general public desires. 


2. Public Outreach 
The goal of the public outreach programme is to influence the 
attitudes of the general public towards supporting stricter gun control 
and to challenge the prevailing gun culture by promoting two central 
messages: 
a) that the number of guns in circulation needs to be reduced; 
b) that guns are a means of security must be exposed as a myth. 


The 1994 hand-in campaign was characterised by a very visible 
media campaign with almost daily coverage in the electronic and 
print media. It was effective in getting the issue into the public arena 
but was limited to radio talk shows, TV interviews, letters to the 
Editor and press releases. It was largely reactive and often in 
response to opponents of “gun control’. 
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As the issue of small arms control became more topical and the 
profile of GFSA grew, more and more people became interested in 
supporting the goals of GFSA through including our message in their 
materials. An example is the Soul City television series which has 
included GFSA’s basic call of firearm reduction in the third series 
which runs for seventeen weeks from early August 1997. The Soul 
City TV series also includes books for school curriculum, comics and 
radio stories. The GFSA message 1s included at all levels, through the 
use of the GFSA logo as well as the characters encouraging the 
eradication of guns. 3 


This means that GFSA 1s able to increase the rate at which we engage 
with the general public through the mass media as well as to vary the 
message depending on the target market. The influence that GFSA 
has been able to exert through the use of the media has not been 
limited just to the general public. The media itself has become an 
independent voice articulating the same goals as GFSA - in the short 
term a reduction in firearms and in the long term a gun free society. 
As an example, the Business Day editorial of 4 August 1997 
commended Minister Mufamadi for “the start he has made in 
overhauling South Africa’s chaotic firearms licensing system. The 
long term aim must be a gun-free SA. But it will be a giant step 
forward if the tough provisions of the Arms and Ammunition Act are 
actually enforced” (Business Day, 4/8/97). 


The public outreach programme has gone beyond conveying the two 
key messages and has resulted in a deeper level of education. In 
response to the print ads, people have requested more information, 
others are interested in getting involved in a practical way and others 
want notice of seminars, newsletters, information packs, etc. A 
strategy which at one level aims to educate the general public about 
the myths of firearms and create new social norms about gun 
ownership also translates into something which is beginning to 
impact on the behaviour of people in regard to private gun ownership. 
Much of the public outreach is aimed at the unarmed majority - those 
who do not own or use a firearm but may still consider getting a 
firearm whether for self-defence purposes or for other reasons. The 
public education programme is used to communicate the goals and 
vision of GFSA as well as trying to influence the attitude of ordinary 
South Africans in support of stricter control. 
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The purpose of the communications strategy using the mass media is 
to help create the conditions under which legal reform and improved 
gun control is supported by the general public. This in turn will 
strengthen the hand of government in implementing stricter controls 
and enforcing legislation more effectively. 


Although GFSA embarked on public education as one strategy to 
reduce the demand for guns, it is clear that the use of mass media 
communication can influence the public’s perceptions in the direction 
of supporting increased controls over guns, and therefore create the 
conditions under which legal reform can be implemented. 


If civil society 1s to be effective in contributing to increased controls 
over the flow of small arms, separating the causal factors of this 
problem into two neat categories of supply and demand, 
underestimates the interplay and dynamic relationship between these 
factors. Policy development and the implementation of programmes 
must occur simultaneously and in support of each other. For example, 
if the programmes to address the problem of the demand for weapons 
are successful, then policies on the supply side such as stricter law 
enforcement and gun seizure programmes will be more effective and 
become more acceptable. 


3. Campaigning 

GFSA’s major public campaign has been Gun Free Zones(GFZ). The 
GFZ campaign calls for the creation of gun free zones in public 
places. It encourages institutions, organisations and ordinary people 
to declare their premises a gun free zone. The goal is to make the 
carrying of a firearm socially unacceptable by the display of the ‘no 
gun’ signs thereby making it more difficult for gun carriers to bring 
their firearms into public places. 


This initiative enables people, organisations and institutions which 
support the reduction in the flow of small arms tn our society to give 
visible expression to that support. The message of the GFZ campaign 
reinforces the central message of the public education programme - 
that carrying a gun is not a means of security - for whatever purposes 
itis used By the public display of the ‘no gun’ sign at the entrance 
of public buildings, those who carry weapons are increasingly 
isolated. This support adds to the support built among the general 
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public through the public education programme as well as the support 
developed through the advocacy work on the legal reform process. It 
is evident that developing support among a broad range of 
constituencies using different programmes is possible and creates a 
solid base from which to mobilise at a grass roots level. 


The Gun Free Zone campaign has been one of GFSA’s most 
successful programmes. There are over 200 organisations which have 
declared themselves a gun free zone. This includes the religious, 
business and NGO sector. It has received support at both grass roots 
level as well as within government. The Gauteng Legislature declared 
itself a gun free zone in late 1996 and the provincial government 
through the office of the MEC for Safety and Security, is now moving 
to make all provincial buildings gun free. The implementation of the 
GFZ in government will be a partnership between GFSA and Safety 
& Security. This involves designing the policy and implementation 
plan together with the Ministry of Safety & Security, as well as being 
the main driving force in the production of resource materials such as 
posters, pamphlets and gun free signs. Schools, health care centres 
and clinic and welfare offices have been identified as priority areas. 
This partnership between government and GFSA on the GFZ 
campaign is an example of how both government and civil society are 
involved in shaping the attitudes and behaviour on gun control. 


The concept of gun free zones has been adopted by many ordinary 
citizens’ groups and community groups. An example of how a 
campaign such as GFZ can be used to mobilise an entire community 
is that of Mapela. Mapela is a small rural community of 
approximately 60,000 people in the Northern Province, 35kms north 
of Potgietersrust. A GFSA member from that community, Samuel 
Kobela, began to organise the community around the idea of gun free 
zones in July 1996. By November of that year five secondary schools 
and four primary schools had declared themselves gun free zones. 
This involved discussion with both staff and pupils. Other gun free 
zones include the health clinic, the two trading stores, a bottle store 
and a shebeen. In January 1997 discussions were held with the chief 
in the area and after giving her full support to the idea, the tribal 
authority hall was declared a gun free zone. The initiative has 
mobilised to community to seek alternatives to possessing firearms. 
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Conclusion 


It is clear that legal reform, public outreach and campaigning are 
interlinked and interdependent, creating a dynamic relationship 
particularly with regard to the impact that all these programmes have 
both on the supply of and the demand for small arms. 


If at the macro level, it is more difficult to get a firearm as a result of 
increased controls, and at the same time the success of the public 
education through the mass media has reinforced the perception that 
increased controls can and should happen and if at the level of the 
GFZ campaign those who have supported the increased controls go 
a further step in isolating those who do carry guns, then at all three 
levels both the demand and the supply of weapons are being affected. 
This implies that the control of small arms is not just a technical issue 
but a political and social issue of building public support for control, 
and challenging and attempting to roll back the influence of the gun 
culture in our society. This 1s a complex process which government 
cannot manage alone. Government is better suited to implement some 
aspects such as policing the new law, and NGOs may be better suited 
to implement others such as mobilising against guns. 


It is important to note that the partnership between GFSA and 
government presupposes a government sharing GFSA’s broad goals. 
The ability of GFSA to contribute to the formation of government 
policy on gun control, and to the reform of state institutions (the 
Central Firearms Register) has also to be seen in the context of a 
state in transition, and facing severe capacity and policy constraints. 
In this context NGOs can play a particularly critical role in enhancing 
government capacity, contributing to the reform of state institutions, 
and building public support for progressive policies. 


Gun Free South Africa illustrates the importance of linking three 
different activities - policy research and advocacy, public education 
and public campaigning. It also illustrates the need to work at 
different levels to mobilise both civil society and to reform state 
policy. GFSA’s success, though limited, lies in this multifaceted 
approach. 
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NATIONAL INITIATIVES TO STEM THE 
FLOW OF AND REDUCE THE DEMAND FOR 
SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS: 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Jamisse U. Taimo 
Instituto Superior de Relacoes Internaticionais, Mozambique 


Introduction 


What needs to be written about the peace process in Mozambique, 
six years after the signature of the General Peace Accord in Rome 
between the government of Mozambique and the RENAMO rebel 
movement, and four years after the 1994 multiparty Government was 
elected? There 1s much to write on distrust and trust between the ex- 
belligerents; much on the people’s expectations that the consolidation 
of the peace process would contribute to the alleviation of their 
poverty and suffering. This 1s the realistic perspective from which we 
must start in order to design the present stage of the Mozambican 
Peace Process or General Peace Accord. The Peace Process is not 
only a result of the peace efforts but also of the Mozambican 
population’s will to see their country rebuilt. 


The General Peace Accord - the Possible Path to Peace 

The General Peace Accord, signed in Rome on 8 October 1992, is the 
end product of a long process of bringing the parties in conflict closer 
together. The Catholic Church, and other domestic and foreign forces, 


participated in searching for this peace. 


Rome represented the culmination of a long series of efforts. It 
would be naive to overlook the two years of negotiations undertaken 
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before the Peace Accord was signed, a period which threatened 
Mozambique with the danger of institutionalizing the process. 


If we assess the communiques issued and the initial protocols signed 
by the parties involved in the negotiation process, we can easily see 
a steady increase of trust, though there was enough permanent and 
continuous suspicion leading up to the initial signing date of 1 
October 1992, that the President of RENAMO threatened not to sign 
unless certain guarantees were given. 


As Mazula says: 


“From radical distrust to basic trust...very often things had not gone 
well due to various reasons. Above all, due to the distrust itself, 
which was enormous and reciprocal, though particularly strong on 
the RENAMO side which did not want to fall into a trap of 
integration, (...) a strategy through which FRELIMO, for many 
years, wanted to incorporate RENAMO, denying it any political 
weight (...)” (MAZULA, 1995: 27). 


Francisco Madeira, on his part, recognized that during the 
negotiations to implement the General Peace Accord both in Rome 
and Maputo (in the latter he is referring to the Sessions of the 
Commission of Supervision and Control), there existed a permanent 
element of distrust. The search for understanding consisted, therefore, 
of repairing this radical basic distrust and moving beyond it towards 
a basic trust; of shifting from mutual tolerance towards consensus. 


This shift stood out clearly in all the commissions created under the 
General Peace Accord and particularly in the National Commission 
for Elections, where the decision-making process was always by 
consensus (a process of permanent inclusion). 


If, on the one hand, it took substantial effort to bring about trust 
among the General Peace Accord signatories, on the other hand, the 
same can not be said of the trust-building process among the people. 
The people had no pre-conditions to reconciliation and peace- 
building; for them it was a matter of reunification; the opening up of 
opportunities to rebuild one’s life; the bringing together of long- 
separated families; the opportunity to reunite with the ancestors in the 
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motherland; the opportunity to hold traditional ceremonies of 
reconciliation, of rain, etc. 


The reconciliation process at the grassroots level had and has 
different dynamics from the process at the level of political parties. 
We can affirm that at the grassroots it is having positive effects. The 
reconciliation process has put pressure on the political parties to 
respect the will of the people, which is) NO RETURN TO WAR; 
UNITY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE'COUNTRY: 


To the people, political parties are alien institutions, as is the very 
concept of western liberal democracy. For the West, the fundamental 
component of liberal democracy is the notion of an individual’s free 
will to choose his or her own destiny and leader; it is an 
individualistic and egocentric concept of society. African society in 
general and Mozambican society in particular has a communitarian 
character: “... the will of the individual is subordinated to the 
collective will at first place” (TAIMO, 1995: 149). In the African 
culture, governance is based on the notions of inclusion, local 
consensus and the like. 


In Mozambique, during the “civic education,” that 1s education for 
elections, the population made clear their fears that they might return 
to armed conflict, because they were unsure about the models and 
criteria for selection of their representatives. The population 
understood that there was only one vacancy for President, but did not 
understand how the other competitors would be included so as to 
avoid war. “This very basic question of democracy was not very well 
assimilated by the masses” MAIA, J. in MAZULA, 1995: 219), but 
the 


“civic education agents worked with a broad concept of 
democracy in the sense that all the parts would be winners, since 
though there was only one vacancy for Presidency, there were also 
250 seats in the National Assembly which could be shared among 
the most voted political parties and therefore would be no place for 
locters... (idem: 220). 


Anyway, this approach showed that, to the people, the General Peace 


Accord was a normative instrument for the ex-belligerents, but not 
for the mass of the population. However, the people were interested 
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in peace, therefore the General Peace Accord would be welcomed if 
it meant peace. 


All the mechanisms created in order to achieve positive results from 
the Peace Accord were mostly attempts to eliminate the distrust. This 
is very clear in the multiparty forum for FRELIMO, RENAMO and 
other opposition non-armed political parties which took roughly 120 
days. 


This phase was followed by a period during which the political 
partics and presidential candidates made a public and written 
statement, before the National Commission for Elections, assuring 
that they would undertake a peaceful electoral campaign, without 
accusations which might lead to a return to war. This exercise was 
also one of building a culture of peace; a democratic culture whereby 
the signatories assumed the responsibility of building and 
consolidating peace and reconciliation. 


“Tt is this process of building social relations and capacity of 
searching for ways of consolidating peace, of cultivating and 
transmitting the ethics of peace to coming generations, which is 
designated the culture of peace. In turn, the culture of peace is a 
permanent movement that does not stop. In the General Peace 
Accord understanding, the culture of peace generated the electoral 
culture on the basis that there 1s no peace without free and just 
elections at all levels (...) the electoral culture reinforces the 
democratic culture, and the latter is held to be a life habits tradition 
and a knowledge of social and political togetherness” (MAZULA, 
op cit: 57). 


In order to progress to the current stage, an ever-renewed cooperation 
among the parties involved was necessary through the entire process. 
A commitment to reconciliation based on acceptance and tolerance, 
the exercise of permanent dialogue and understanding, and a 
willingness to coexist were all essential. 


Peace: A Collective Will 


On looking at the whole peace and reconciliation process, there are 
several cases that demonstrate the focused will of the majority of the 
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population insofar as peace-building and peace-keeping is concerned. 
One of the examples of this mass desire 1s the elections participation 
rate record, which was 90% of registered voters. 


In is true, however, that a negative aspect of the peace process also 
can be pointed out. Indeed, as Lundin pointed out, 


“Non-transparency of the demobilizing process and the handing 
over of arms of the two ex-belligerent armies was a matter of 
concern. It was equally worrying the atmosphere around the 
political campaign that revealed the lack of civic morals of some 
political party leaders” (LUNDIN, 1995: 75). 


The tradition of Mozambique is full of examples of peaceful 
coexistence among tribes, clans, and/or local communities, for the 
sense of inclusion within and between communities 1s very powerful. 
The games, music, and dance, to mention but a few examples, 
express this ethos. 


The necessary elements of a solid and sustainable peace are as 
follows: 


¢ Popular participation in conflict prevention, management and 
resolution: 


¢ Inclusive economic and social projects; 


¢ Respect for the local forms of government as complementary 
to the modern government; 


¢ A movement which constantly recreates a culture of peace to 
substitute the prevailing culture of violence; 

¢ Participation of civil society in the decision-making process at 
least for the most significant problems facing the country; and 


¢ The existence of a working National Assembly evolved from 
the October 1994 elections with consensus and/or political 
alliances for the decision-making process, namely to approve 
bills, government programs, etc. 


On the other hand the following elements are those that threaten the 
consolidation of peace: 


¢ Existence of illegal armed men and the so-called double 
administration, as well as the existence, within the territory, of a 
group of Zimbabwean rebels called "Chimwenjes;" 
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¢ Serious difficulties with the process of reintegration of former 
soldiers which represents a focal point of tensions; an 


¢ Finally, it 1s necessary to take into account the problem 
hi ighted by the Declaration of Maputo concerning the culture 
of peace and human rights issued by the first Conference on 
Human Rights and Culture of Peace, 17 - 19 January 1996. It 
depicts itself as, 


“deeply worried about the current situation in the country 
characterized by persistent violence, violation of human rights, 
exclusion of civil society from the decision-making process, 
corruption, inequalities between men and women, uneven 
distribution of wealth, insufficiency of the justice system, bellicose 
statements, arms proliferation and criminality, to mention but a few 
examples. These facts threaten the consolidation of peace, the 
respect of human rights and development of democracy in 
Mozambique and as a whole they constitute a serious constraint to 
the development of the country...” 


Notwithstanding, what encourages us is that the religious 
communities, ethnic and tribal groups coexist on a path of 
reconciliation, and this allows us to feel hopeful about peace in 
Mozambique. There is no magic solution which can be imposed. It 
is a process which has to be shared by all the stakeholders, the 
people. 


The Role of Civil Society in Consolidating Peace 

I. Religious Bodies 

On analysis, the role of the Church in the negotiations in Rome for 
the Mozambican peace process 1s clear. The Church was involved as 
the host and facilitator of the negotiations, in the physical presence 


of the prelate, and through prayer in church communities worldwide. 


Six years have passed since the agreement of Peace Accord, and the 
actions of the Church still continue to be felt in the following areas: 


a) Pastoral - Political, which essentially consists of calling for 
former belligerent factions to keep the spirit of peace that led to the 
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signing of the Peace Accord through dialogue among themselves and 
with other participants in the Mozambican society. 


Because the process 1s so emotional, dialogue broke down during the 
municipal elections over how they should be conducted. The General 
Secretariat of the Christian Council, the Archbishop of Beirut, the 
Cardinal of Maputo and others intervened to put the process back on 
track and appealed to the politicians for support for an inclusive and 
participatory process. 


b) Conflict Prevention and Peace Education, with concrete support 
for programs such as that of the Mozambican Christian Council to 
collect, destroy and transform weapons into ploughing tools (TAE). 
Programs for popular education must also be developed to help 
citizens internalize the culture of dialogue, tolerance, and 
reconciliation. To live together in diversity is one of the fundamental 
efforts required for the development of the country. 


2. Non - Governmental Organizations 


Some say that poverty has increased in recent years even though 
Mozambique has experienced a time of peace. Thus, many NGOs 
have developed initiatives to mimimize the poverty. The Government, 
with so many problems and a lack of funds, is unable to face 
situations of school, hospital, and infrastructure shortages, though it 
has made a great effort to reduce the poverty using all means 
available. That is to say, the Government recognizes the role of civil 
organizations and NGOs as very significant in the following ways: 


a) Education for peace consists of preparing the population for 
peace and reconciliation with the hope of eliminating war. NGOs 
have been holding seminars on democracy, capacity-building and 
peaceful resolution of conflicts. 


b) Programs that legally pressure governmental institutions and 
international financial institutions attempt to reduce the problems 
caused by the Structural Adjustment Programs that exclude most of 
the population. 
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c) Reintegration Programs have been developed by several NGOs, 
but it 1s important to specifically mention the role of PROPEACE 
(PROPAZ), an NGO created by soldiers on both sides of the conflict. 
PROPAZ has been facilitating programs that integrate former 
fighters, helping them to be useful to society, with the understanding 
that the problems faced by ex-combatants 1n particular are the same 
as those faced by the whole country in general. As part of the 
integration process, the PROPAZ group tries to encourage the 
population to denounce the secret places where weapons have been 
hidden, and to sensitize the former soldiers to a culture of peace - 
SOLDIERS FOR PEACE. 


Conclusions 


The lessons gathered throughout the three years of peace in 
Mozambique have taught us much about peace, including that: 


¢ Social, political and military tranquility must be assured to the 
citizen so that he or she can live and work for his or her own well- 
being and for the general development of the country; 


¢ The right to an atmaose sets of free Huniane and expression is 
essential, for it is the freedom of speech that allows the individual 
to seahen ale in making the great decisions of the nation with 
ideas and opinions. This right does not have as a precondition 
that the citizen knows how to read and write, since blaming the 
illiterate for their illiteracy which keeps them from knowing their 
legal and constitutional rights is a wrong and unrealistic 
approach; 


¢ The right to dialogue for peace requires acknowledging 
differences. Peaceful coexistence can grow out of differences. 
Hence, dialogue becomes a confrontation of ideas and opinions 
that leads to a peaceful solution of conflicts. “Dialogue involves 
the different in searching for solid solutions, because there is 
participation and co-responsibility’ (MAZULA, 1996: 2). 


These conclusions are only possible if 1t is understood that political 
and economic exclusion create the basis for conflict. It is therefore 
necessary to rethink the economic policies that exclude the majority 
of the population. Democracy-building, peace and reconciliation must 
be based on the actual socio-cultural context of the population 
concerned. It 1s only among the people that we find the sustaining 
force. 
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NATIONAL INITIATIVES TO STEM THE 
FLOW OF AND REDUCE THE DEMAND FOR 
SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS: 


EUROPEAN UNION MEMBER STATES 


William Benson 
Saferworld, London, UK 


The aim of this presentation is to offer an overview of export policy 
and practice across the EU. In so doing, I will attempt to highlight 
similarities and differences, and to suggest what could be regarded as 
‘best practice’ amongst EU Member States. 


EU Member States are significant exporters of light weapons, 
accounting for over 30% of global arms exports to the developing 
world. In addition to the light weapons that are directly exported from 
EU countries, a significant quantity of arms are either smuggled 
through EU territories, or are brokered by EU nationals. For example, 
documents found in Eastern Zaire in 1996 revealed that a UK-based 
company, Mil-Tec, had brokered the supply of arms from Albania 
and Israel to Rwanda, both before and during the genocide of 1994. 
Similarly, Belgian arms found in Rwanda were later traced to a 
legitimate shipment of arms sold to Saudi Arabia. 


However, to date, despite moves towards integration in areas of 
economic and social policy, there remain significant differences 
between the arms export policies and practices of EU Member States. 
This 1s because, under Article 223 of the Treaty of Rome, all matters 
relating to arms export policy remain firmly within the competence 
of individual Member States, rather than being intergovernmental in 
nature. Thus for example, whereas France continued to export arms 
and provide military assistance to Rwanda as tensions were rising in 
the early 1990’s, other countries, such as Germany, imposed a de 
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facto embargo on the region. Similarly, whilst Portugal has imposed 
an arms embargo on Indonesia, and Sweden will sign no new 
contracts with this country, other countries such as the UK have 
continued to export many types of arms to the Suharto regime 
(including, until recently, light weapons). 


These policy differences are further complicated by differences in the 
regulatory mechanisms governing the export of light weapons. 
Different Member States apply different controls to different 
weapons. For example, Finland controls ‘non-military’ firearms (such 
as single shot hunting rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers) under 
a separate legal framework from the bulk of military exports. The 
capability for sustained fire 1s the factor determining whether a 
weapon belongs under military or non-military controls. Similarly, in 
Italy, a specific provision in the law exempts ‘sport and non- 
automatic weapons’ from the export licensing process. These items 
fall under the authority of the police (as opposed to the Foreign 
Ministry); the export of such items 1s therefore subject to less 
rigorous scrutiny. 


Munitions List 


These differences are compounded by the absence of a common EU 
munitions list, determining those goods which are subject to export 
control. Although the Wassenaar Arrangement control list has been 
adopted by all EU Member States, it does not contain certain 
important categories of light weapons, such as those set out in 
PLS5001 of the UK Military List.' This group contains items such as 
electro-shock batons, stun guns, and electric shock dart guns. 


End-Use 


End-use certification requirements also vary from state to state. The 
use of false end-use certificates 1s not uncommon, and there 1s little 
in current certification requirements that would prevent irresponsible 
end-users from using arms for proscribed purposes. The “BMARC’ 
scandal of 1995 (where UK-supplied naval cannon were found to 
have been re-exported from Singapore to Iran in the late 1980’s) is 
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a good example of how the current systems of assuring end-use are 
insufficient, and subject to abuse. More recently last week, the US 
revoked outstanding licenses for the export of small arms to the UK, 
and other EU Member States, following concerns that the weapons 
were to be re-exported and that European states were able to exercise 
little, if any, control over the final destination of the weapons. Some 
countries, such as Belgium, Austria, and Italy do, however, have 
mechanisms for following up such end-use assurances and verifying 
the delivery of arms in the recipient country through their embassies 
and diplomatic services. The majority of EU states however, continue 
to rely on written end-use assurances alone. 


Brokering 


There are also wide variations in measures taken by EU states to 
address the problem of arms brokering from their territory. Whilst 
some governments, including the UK, have traditionally been 
reluctant to address the issue of brokering as a result of the extra- 
territorial implications involved, other governments have sought to 
address the issue by, for example, licensing those involved in 
brokering. This 1s the case in Sweden and the Netherlands. In 
Sweden, in addition to the general licensing requirement, exporters 
must notify the proper authorities prior to the arms being exported; 
in Luxembourg, brokers are subject to the same laws as other citizens 
in respect of transactions involving firearms; in Italy, brokering 
activities fall under the authority of the police. Following recent 
allegations of Belgian citizens being involved in brokering arms deals 
to the Great Lakes region, the Belgian government is preparing 
legislation to licence brokers, and to bring deals arranged by Belgian 
brokers between third countries into the export control laws of the 
country. 


Parliamentary Scrutiny 
Levels of parliamentary transparency also vary widely amongst EU 
Member States. Some states, such as Italy and Belgium, have 


statutory provisions for the reporting of arms exports to national 
parliaments; others - including the UK and Netherlands - have 
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developed customary procedures of providing information to 
members of parliament (or a committee of MPs) on a regular basis. 
The rest either provide information on an ad-hoc basis (for example, 
in Finland and Germany, information is given in response to 
parliamentary questions), or have stringent commercial 
confidentiality provisions that restrict both the level and detail of 
information revealed, and the audience to whom it 1s reported. 
Sweden is unique amongst EU Member States in that it provides 
prior notification of arms exports to a parliamentary committee. The 
Swedish Export Control Council 1s notified each month, by the 
Government, of proposed arms exports; the members cab ask for 
specific details and, where there are concerns, they can raise 
objections to individual exports. 


Finally, there are also differences in domestic gun control and 
ownership laws throughout the EU. For example, in the UK, the 
private ownership of handguns was recently banned following a 
massacre of school children in the town of Dunblane - a state of 
affairs which, together with Australia, is unique in the world. Finland 
by contrast, according to a recent UN survey, has the highest ration 
of firearms licenses in the world, with 50% of households possessing 
at least one firearm - one for every four people. 


Despite these differences, the EU has made some progress in certain 
areas. In the past year, EU Member States have agreed on both a 
‘Code of Conduct’ on arms exports, and on a Programme to prevent 
and combat illicit trafficking in arms, however these will be discussed 
in greater depth by Owen Greene. 


However, it is also essential that the EU, in order to tackle light 
weapons proliferation, speeds up the process of harmonization in 
order to close loopholes and address weaknesses in the control 
systems of Member States. This is beginning to happen in some 
areas: Member States now implement common arms embargoes, and 
are obliged to take into account eight criteria governing arms exports 
that were agreed in 1991 and 1992. 


From an examination of current policies, it is possible to draw out a 


number of policies which might be considered as best practice and 
which could form the basis for a more generally applied policy: 
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¢Increased co-ordination between the Ministries involved, e.g. 
through the establishment of inter-departmental committees with 
the specific purpose of scrutinizing arms exports. This would 
simplify application procedures, increase transparency, and lead 
to greater uniformity in licenses applications being approved or 
rejected. 


¢Categorizing weapons that are to be subject to more rigorous 
restrictions - 1.e. according to their lethality (for example, Finland 
uses the ability to sustain fire). Such controls should be 
harmonized within the EU/WEU. 


«Agreement on the application of common criteria specifically 
aimed at controlling exports of light weapons. This could include, 
for example, an automatic embargo to be placed on countries 
condemned by the UN for abusing human rights as 1n Italy. 


*A method whereby the licensed delivery of arms is verified as 
having taken place in accordance with the specifications on the 
end-use certificate, and a requirement that the recipient must 
consult with the authorities before re-exporting the goods, as is 
the case in Belgium, Austria, and Italy. 


«Legislation to be extended to cover the activities of nationals 
involved in brokering arms transfers between third parties. 


«An Annual Report to be presented to Parliament on arms exports 
which enters the public domain as in Sweden and Canada, setting 
out details of exports by type, destination, quantities, and values. 


Notes 


' Contained in Annex II of the UK Export of Goods (Control) Order. 
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NATIONAL INITIATIVES TO STEM THE 
FLOW OF AND REDUCE THE DEMAND FOR 
SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS: 


THE UNITED STATES 


Kate Joseph 
British American Security Information Council (BASIC), 
Washington, DC, USA 


Introduction 


When the New York Times recently broke the news that the United 
States was revoking gun exports licenses to a number of European 
Union countries, there was a surprised reaction on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In Britain, and in other countries with tight domestic gun 
ownership laws, people were incredulous that the United States 
would take a moral stand on gun exports, but was content to make the 
same weapons freely available within its own borders. Yet, in spite 
of the state of domestic gun control in the United States, its export 
criteria are somewhat stricter than most European countries. US law 
requires foreign purchasers of arms to sign a statement that they will 
not re-export the items without the authorization of the State 
Department, which issues the export licenses. 


Because of Britain’s handgun ban, the Office of Defense Trade 
Controls in the State Department quickly discovered that Britain 
could not be using these weapons domestically. They were clearly 
being exported elsewhere without the required documentation. 
However, European Union law allows Member States to re-export 
foreign-made weapons within the territory of the EU without 
notifying the export authority in the original country. The State 
Department grew suspicious that the weapons were not staying in 
Britain or even in the European Union, but were finding their way to 
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countries embroiled in violent conflict. Although this is just a hunch, 
in the past thousands of high-powered semi-automatic American 
pistols sold to Europe have ended up fueling violence and repression 
in countries like Rwanda, the former Yugoslavia, Algeria and Turkey. 
Certainly, the UK has licensed exports of light weapons to Algeria 
and other countries with dubious human rights records. 


There has been a suggestion that this development is indicative of a 
change in policy in the United States. While this may be something 
of an exaggeration, it 1s possible to discern a shift in arms trade 
policy in certain areas. The truth is that while the United States has 
some of the most liberal gun possession laws in the developed world, 
it has moved to tighten its arms export legislation considerably in the 
last few years, and has shown itself more receptive to international 
efforts to keep weapons out of the hands of criminals and terrorists. 
It has been less willing, however, to keep weapons out of the hands 
of human rights abusers and regional aggressors. 


In 1995, US President Bill Clinton outlined a new commitment to 
controls on the trade in small arms, when he addressed the United 
Nations General Assembly. He talked about the use of light weapons 
by drug traffickers and criminals, and urged the world body to work 
with the United States "to shut down the gray markets that outfit 
terrorists and criminals with firearms." Other initiatives to crack 
down on the illegal trade in light weapons followed. The 
administration closed a loophole exempting US dealers involved in 
brokering deals abroad from US regulations governing the arms 
trade. More recently, the President issued a Presidential Directive 
banning the importation of 58 types of assault weapons into the 
United States. 


The United States and the International Trade in Small 
Arms 


US laws on exports of small arms and light weapons 

The Arms Export Control Act governs sales of military equipment 
and related services overseas. Under the Act, weapons must be 
transferred for self-defense, regional or collective defense, and 
internal security. Congress must be notified of all sales worth $14 
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million or more. The State Department's Office of Defense Trade 
Controls administers the Act through the International Traffic in 
Arms Regulations (ITAR), and requires all manufacturers and 
brokers to obtain an export license from the State Department. The 
AECA also authorizes covert government supply operations. 


Exports of dual-use goods (products which have military and civilian 
applications) are covered by the Export Administration Act, which 
is administered by the Commerce Department's Bureau of Export 
Administration. The Department has a list of items controlled for 
export on foreign policy or national security ground, including 
shotguns and police equipment. 


The Foreign Assistance Act governs provision of economic and 
military aid to foreign governments, and covers the transfer of 
surplus weaponry by the Pentagon. The Act bars military aid or arms 
sales to any country that exhibits a "gross and consistent" pattern of 
human rights abuse. 


In 1996, the U.S. State Departments licensed over $470 million of 
light military weapons for export. The Commerce Department, which 
has jurisdiction over industry-direct sales of shotguns and police 
equipment, approved an additional $57 million of exports. While 
these amounts are small in the context of the overall arms trade 
(estimated at some $30 billion annually), at $100-300 per gun these 
figures represent enormous quantities of weapons. 


US support for international measures 

Illicit weapons trafficking is responsible for a large amount of the US 
weaponry that finds its way overseas. As part of an attempt to 
combat the illicit trade, the United States has thrown its weight 
behind international attempts to control the illegal trade. The 
Mexican-led initiative to curb the illegal firearms trade in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Inter-American Convention against the 
illicit manufacture and traffic in firearms, was signed in record time. 
The Convention 1s the first multilateral initiative to crack down on the 
illicit trade, and was eventually strongly supported by the United 
States. However, the US negotiating team was careful to steer the 
convention text clear of the controversial domestic gun issue. 
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In a similar vein, the United States has also been a driving force 
behind efforts to negotiate an international instrument to combat 
illicit weapons trafficking within the United Nations and the Group 
of Seven, plus Russia. Again, domestic pressure ensured that 
avoidance of domestic gun control measures was the price of US 
support. The stance has been indicative of a general failure to link 
illicit traffic with the proliferation of guns within the United States. 
Much of this has to do with the power of the gun lobby, which has 
retained tremendous influence with government officials, if not with 
the general public. 


Gun lobby opposition to international measures: Role of the 
RA 


During the deliberations of the United Nations Panel of 
Governmental Experts on Small Arms, the National Rifle 
Association of America sought and secured UN accredited NGO 
status. It used this status to lobby hard around panel meetings and 
during the ECOSOC Crime Commission process, criticizing closed 
UN processes as undemocratic. As part of this initiative, the 
organization put together a global network of gun lobby 
organizations called the World Forum on the Future of Sports 
Shooting Activities. The network was formed in 1996, and is now 
based in Belgium, with a reputed two dozen member organizations. 


In a letter to the NRA membership in the fall of 1997, Tanya 
Metaksa, Executive Director of the NRA Institute for Legislative 
Action, blasted the ECOSOC process and inferred that the “Japanese 
and other UN gun-banners” were a threat to the sovereignty of the 
United States. Later, 31 US Senators, led by Trent Lott, sent a letter 
to Secretary of State Madeleine Albright cautioning against a global 
convention to combat illicit firearms trafficking that would require 
changes to US law. The letter made no mention of the Crime 
Commission’s exclusive focus on illegal gun smuggling. 


Gun Control in the United States 


Firearms statistics in the United States 
A recent study by the Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta, GA, 
made a stark comparison between gun fatality rates in the United 
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States and the rest of the developed world. When compared with 36 
other countries, the United States has the highest firearms death rate, 
with 14.24 per 100,000. Brazil came in second with 12.95 deaths per 
100,000 population, and Japan had the lowest rate with 0.05 per 
100,000. These figures include higher homicide rates with a gun, 
higher suicide rates with a gun (60%), and higher unintentional 
shooting rates. 


In 1995, firearms killed no children in Japan, 19 in Great Britain, 57 
in Germany, 109 in France, 153 in Canada, and 5,285 in the United 
States. This astounding set of facts was brought to the world’s 
attention when two young boys shot and killed 5 people in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, last April. That children as young as eleven can easily find 
and shoot these deadly weapons is beyond the comprehension of 
many other nations. But in Arkansas, loose gun laws allow parents 
to provide their children with easy access to guns. Under federal law, 
these children will be able to buy guns when they are eighteen. 


Domestic Gun Regulation 

In spite of these horrifying statistics, there are only minimal 
regulations on firearm sales in the United States. Even the President 
has said "in some ways we have made it easier to get a license to sell 
guns than it is to get and keep a driver's license". Other less 
dangerous products are much more tightly regulated that than 
firearms. According to ECOSOC report, US has weaker gun laws and 
higher death rates from guns than any other industrialized - and 
almost any developing - country. Along with the Czech Republic, it 
is the only country without a national gun licensing system. This 
laxity is demonstrated by the ease with which children have been able 
to get their hands on guns, leading to a rash of school shootings 
during 1998, in: Pearl, Mississippi; West Paducah, Kentucky; 
Jonesboro, Arkansas; and Springfield, Oregon. It 1s estimated that 
there are between 240 and 250 million guns in the United States - one 
for every adult and half the children. 


Regulations 

The activities of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
(BATF) are constrained both by resources and by law. The BATF 
does not have design approval, standard setting, or recall regulatory 
powers. According to the Violence Policy Center, "... America's gun 
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manufacturers have near carte blanche to manufacture virtually any 
product they wish. As long as the firearm is not fully automatic, uses 
ammunition that is 50 caliber or less and has a barrel of a set 
minimum length, there are no federal restrictions." In addition, there 
are not enough BATF agents to enforce the sparse policies they do 
have. 


Despite these huge obstacles to effective enforcement, the BATF’s 
task has become somewhat easier as a result of the passage of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994 (Crime 
Law). This Act significantly increased the cost for a Federal Firearms 
License, and set more rigorous standards for license applicants. 
Since the passage of this law, the number of licensed firearms dealers 
in the United States has dropped from roughly 250,000 to fewer than 
100,000. 


Possession 


The Second Amendment 

The basis of the gun lobby's argument for permissive gun laws in the 
United States is a misreading of the Second Amendment of the US 
Constitution. This misreading has perpetrated a widely-held myth 
that the right to keep and bear arms is enshrined in the Constitution 
and is therefore a right pertaining to all Americans. A closer reading 
of the language of the amendment, however, shows just how false this 
perception is. 


"A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed." 


The purpose of the Second Amendment is to ensure the States' rights 
to maintain their own militias, composed of the citizens of that state. 
The Founding Fathers, anxious to avoid the mistakes made by the 
monarchy in Great Britain, were deeply distrustful of the concept of 
a standing army. This anachronism clearly no longer applies today. 
The United States not only has a standing army, but 1s also most the 
powerful army in the world. It may have plenty of so-called 
"militias", but none of them are well regulated. Instead there is a well 
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regulated (some hope) police force that is able to protect the citizenry 
just as well, which would naturally undermine the need for private 
possession of firearms within a militia. 


The U.S. Supreme Court has addressed the issue of the interpretation 
of the Second Amendment, and has ruled in the 1986 case Presser v. 
Illinois that the Amendment serves only as a check on the power of 
the Federal government. It merely prevents the Federal government 
from interfering with states’ rights to maintain a militia, and does not 
limit states powers to regulate firearms. States, therefore, are not 
prohibited by the Second Amendment from controlling private 
ownership of handguns and other categories of firearms in virtually 
any way they see fit. Most laws on gun ownership operate at the state 
level. US law in effect allows any citizen to purchase a weapon as 
long as he or she 1s not a convicted felon. 


Efforts to regulate civilian possession of guns by the Federal 
government have been mixed. The 1993 Brady Violence Prevention 
Act, suffered a setback when the Supreme Court struck down the 
provision requiring local sheriffs to check into the backgrounds of 
gun buyers. The Court ruled that in passing the bill, Congress 
overstepped its powers by trying to commandeer the resources of 
states to carry out federal law. However, the decision has not had a 
significant impact on gun control, as most states already require 
background checks. Plus, the five-day waiting period has remained 
intact. 


No international control without national controls 

Lax domestic gun control in the United States certainly impacts the 
international trade in small arms and light weapons. The easy 
availability of weaponry in the United States undermines strict 
regulations in other countries, especially neighboring countries such 
as Mexico and Canada. When there is so little difficulty gaining 
access to firearms in the United States, there is a huge incentive to 
transfer these weapons across borders into countries with restrictive 
legislation. Efforts to control the international trade, and in particular 
the illicit, will never be entirely successful as long as there are such 
huge disparities in gun ownership regulations from country to 
country. 
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US firearms abroad 

Significant problems are lax border controls, and failure to verify 
end-use. According to Brazilian diplomats, in recent drug raids in 
Brazil, officials captured 100 weapons. One weapon had been 
transferred legally from the United States; the other 99 had been 
transferred illegally from the United States. In a September 1996 
article, Justice Minister Nelson Jobim said, 


In the international arena, one of the serious problems that we have 
to confront is that of the smuggling of heavy weapons from the 
United States, especially the AR-15 rifle, either through triangle 
operations through countries bordering Brazil, or directly through sea 
or air routes, especially those originating with Miami. 


Mexican officials have long maintained that thousands of US-made 
weapons flood south each year. According to the Mexican Federal 
Attorney General's office, in 1994, the Mexican police seized more 
than 16,000 pistols and 6,000 machine guns, rifles, and shotguns, the 
majority of them manufactured in the United States. While Mexico 
maintains strict laws on gun ownership, lax US regulations have 
made cross-border gun running profitable. The existence of 6,000 
legal gun shops in the four states bordering Mexico is also of concern 
to Mexican officials. Increased cross-border co-operation has been 
the response of both countries, which eventually led to multilateral 
initiatives such as the OAS Convention and the Inter-American Drug 
Abuse Control Commission (CICAD) Model Regulations. 


Domestic initiatives to reduce trafficking in firearms 

There are several initiatives underway in the United States that would 
not only limit civilian access to deadly weapons but would also 
directly impact the proliferation of American weaponry elsewhere. 


One-gun-a-month. Most states do not currently place restrictions on 
the number of handgun purchases any one person can make. As a 
result, the law does nothing to stop "straw purchases" of firearms, 
which facilitate trafficking both within and outside US borders. 


One bill would strengthen restrictions on weapons purchases by 


extending provisions currently in effect in several states to the 
national level. The proposed Twelve is Enough Anti-Gunrunning Act 
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(H.R. 12), mtroduced in January 1997 by Rep. Charles Schumer (D- 
NY), would establish a national ‘one gun a month’ law. This law is 
designed to prevent gun runners from purchasing multiple weapons 
in states with lax gun laws and then transporting them and re-selling 
them on the black market in states with more restrictive gun laws. 
Just as the law would reduce the monetary incentive for domestic gun 
trafficking, it would also make international gun running less viable. 


Some individual states have passed one gun a month laws, and the 
evidence shows that gunrunning has fallen significantly as a result. 
After the implementation of a one-gun-a-month law in Virginia, a 
Journal of the American Medical Association study found that the 
illegal trafficking of handguns flowing northward on an infamous 
gunrunning "pipeline" out of the state has been reduced by two thirds. 
Nevertheless, a national limit is necessary to make the controls 
effective. Otherwise, prospective gun-runners can simply arrange to 
make their purchases in neighboring states. According to Senator 
Lautenberg, one of the main sponsors of the Senate version of the 
bill, The Anti-Gun Trafficking Act of 1997 (S. 466), “a one-gun-a- 
month law would take a bite out of gunrunning without imposing any 
burden on hunters and other law-abiding gun users. After all, who 
but gang members, drug dealers, and other criminals needs more than 
12 guns a year?’ 


The importation of assault weapons. In April 1998, President 
Clinton announced that 58 types of assault weapons would be banned 
from import. This policy is by no means new. In fact, the 1968 Gun 
Control Act bans the importation of any weapon that is not for 
sporting use. Since then, importers have attempting to circumvent by 
“sporterizing”’ the weapons they import. 


Strictly speaking, the 1994 Assault Weapons Ban - part of the Crime 
Law - should make this unnecessary. In fact, the “ban” is really only 
a ten-year moratorium on the production, sale and possession of 
assault-style weapons. It does not even cover weapons made and sold 
before September 1994, and has been circumvented in the same way 
as the assault weapons importation legislation. Minor changes have 
allowed manufacturers and dealers to claim that the weapons are for 
legitimate sporting use. 
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Abuses have been so widespread that the administration felt the need 
to ban another round of assault weapons this year. Opponents in 
Congress determined to introduce a loophole have assailed the ban on 
the importation of assault weapons. Attempts in May to exempt all 
assault weapons with import permits pending before the executive 
order went into effect failed, but only just. The amendment is certain 
to resurface again and again in the future. Since then, efforts to 
circumvent the ban through a Congressional amendment have failed. 
Israeli arms manufacturer Uzi also abandoned plans to set up 
production of its guns within the United States in order to get round 
the law. | 


Initiatives in the United States to Curb the Spread of 
Small Arms 


During the last few years, several US-based non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) have been coming together to investigate ways 
to curb the proliferation and unlawful use of small arms and light 
weapons throughout the world. Since 10 December, 1997, an 
informal working group of NGOs, convened by the Federation of 
American Scientists and the British American Security Information 
Council, has been meeting regularly to exchange information, lay out 
priorities, and develop an agenda for national and international action 
on small arms. Similar working groups have been established in 
London and Brussels. As a result of these meetings, Ed Laurance 
from the Monterey Institute for International Studies (MIIS) set up 
a website to link up NGOs working on small arms issues. Based in 
Monterey, California, the Project Prepcom site, www.prepcom.org, 
is intended to bring organizations and individuals together online, and 
to provide information to NGOs, governments and the media. 


Work within the United States has also focused on national issues. 
Several Washington-based organizations have been working together 
for a number of years through the Arms Transfers Working Group 
(ATWG), a loose coalition dedicated to creating a more responsible 
arms transfer policy in the US. The coalition’s efforts have been 
focused on the US Code of Conduct on Arms Transfers, a proposal 
which seeks to prohibit arms sales to human rights abusers, regional 
ageressors, dictators and states which do not fulfil certain 
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international treaty obligations. The Code, sponsored by Cynthia 
McKinney (D-GA) and Dana Rohrabacher (R-CA) passed the House 
of Representatives by voice vote in June 1997, and is now awaiting 
full Congressional Approval. The US Code is closely paralleled by 
a European Union code of Conduct, which was adopted by the EU on 
8 June 1998, and by an international Code of Conduct supported by 
a number of Nobel Peace Prize Laureates. 


Conclusion 


Recent years have witnessed a shift in emphasis regarding US arms 
sales policy, not only in the administration, but also in Congress and 
among the NGO community. Successes over the last few years have 
galvanized action and created a more favorable environment for 
progress towards a more restrictive arms trade policy. Much of the 
growing momentum underscoring these developments has been 
created internationally. Progress in the European Union and at the 
international level has been crucial in changing attitudes in the United 
States. Considerable support for Codes of Conduct, for tighter arms 
transfer policies and for more restrictive gun ownership legislation 
now exists. The State Department has become more responsive to 
growing concerns about the transfer of US small arms, and has 
released a factsheet outlining US policy on this issue. 


However, much of the progress that has been made concentrates 
disproportionately on the illegal arms trade and ignores the dangers 
of a permissive legal arms trade environment. The United States has 
found action on gun smuggling to be far more politically palatable, 
particularly for its domestic arms manufacturers, than efforts to 
restrain legal sales. This trend, while an important and encouraging 
development from a government that shied away from all moves to 
restrain the arms trade, nevertheless ignores the fundamental reality 
that legally traded weapons do not cause any less violence and 
suffering than those acquired illegally. 
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REGIONAL INITIATIVES TO COUNTER 
SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION: 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION 


Minister Luis Alfonso de Alba 
Mexican Delegation of the Organization of American States (OAS), 
Washington, DC, USA 


Let me begin by thanking the organizers of this consultation for 
inviting me to present to you the background and main achievements 
of the Inter-American Convention Against the Illicit Manufacturing 
of and Trafficking in kirearms, Ammunition, Explosives and Other 
Related Materials, signed by 29 governments at the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) on 14 November, 1997, 
in the presence of the Presidents of Mexico and the United States. 


The Inter-American Convention - the first international instrument 
dealing with the issue - is the result of a proposal formulated by 
President Ernesto Zedillo at the Rio Group Summit held in Bolivia 
in September 1996. The Presidential initiative stemmed from the 
recognition of the need to take strong action at the hemispheric level 
against a problem which is closely linked to organized crime and drug 
trafficking, and which represents a great threat to the social and 
economic development of our nations. 


The Heads of State and Government of the Rio Group supported this 
initiative and established a group of experts to prepare a Draft 
Convention, which was concluded by 7 March 1997. Later on, the 
Rio Group décided to transmit the draft to the OAS for the 
consideration of its member states with the view to achieve an Inter- 
American Convention. The Draft was received at the OAS on 2] 
March 1997, 
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Today, the story of this negotiation is a success story, but in March 
it never seemed a real possibility. Since the Rio Group encompasses 
all the South American countries plus Mexico and one country 
representing the Caribbean and one representing Centra! America, the 
countries of the hemisphere that needed to be convinced were Canada 
and the United States. 


The negotiations at the OAS were delicate and complex, given the 
initial reservations of those two countries - the U. S. and Canada - 
regarding the timeliness and feasibility of a Convention. By that time, 
the only commitment that could be achieved was to study and 
consider the draft. During the first two meetings of the Group it 
seemed we were going in circles and getting nowhere. 


The goal was to obtain an enforceable legal instrument that would 
make a real difference in dealing with the problem. It was clearly 
understood that, if action under the Convention was to be successful, 
the U.S. and Canada had to be involved, given their regional and 
global importance. 


Mexico undertook intensive diplomat efforts at all levels to ease the 
concerns of the more reluctant players by stressing that the objective 
of the Convention was to deal with an activity that was already illicit, 
although not a punishable crime in all the countries of the 
hemisphere. We also worked very hard to clarify that the purpose of 
the Convention was not to curb legal use, trade or production, 
stressing that it was not a disarmament effort. Instead, what was 
sought was a cooperation-oriented agreement to deal with a common 
problem. 


A very important development took place in May when President 
Clinton visited Mexico and President Zedillo had the chance to 
personally convince him of the need of the Convention. A small 
phrase was inserted in the joint communiqué, stating that both 
presidents would work for the early adoption of the Convention. The 
joint communiqué, as well as the strong baking to the process given 
by President Clinton and the Caribbean leaders in their summit 
meeting later that same month were the key to the success of the 
negotiations. Thus the third meeting of the working group, held from 
19 - 21 May, was a very different kind of meeting. 
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Injected with the necessary political momentum, the negotiations 
moved forward in a record period of time to a successful conclusion 
in October 1997, only a few months after they started. The US sent 
a new delegation head and the group worked very efficiently under 
the leadership of Ambassador Carmen Moreno, from Mexico, 
although Canada continued struggling internally to get a definite 
position. 


The Convention sets forth a number of obligations of State Parties, 
ranging from the establishment of illicit manufacturing of and 
trafficking in the materials covered by the Convention as criminal 
offenses under domestic law, and the marking of firearms for the 
purposes of identification and tracing, to the confiscation of items 
that have been illicitly manufactured or trafficked. 


The central articles and objectives of the G-Rio draft remained, but 
the draft was largely improved and extended with the participation of 
experts, including military and law enforcement personnel. The final 
text of the Inter-American Convention has thirty articles instead of 
the original five proposed, and thirteen preamble paragraphs. 


The Convention consists of a preamble part in which the general 
political considerations are reflected and has 30 articles, including 
key articles on definitions of illicit manufacture of and trafficking in 
and the definitions of firearms, ammunition, explosives, and other 
related materials. 


According to the Convention “illicit manufacturing” means the 
manufacture or assemble of firearms, ammunition, explosives, and 
other related materials from components or parts illicitly trafficked, 
or without a license from a competent governmental authority of the 
State Party where the manufacture or assembly takes place; or 
without marking the firearms that require marking at the time of 
manufacturing. 


And for “illicit trafficking” it would be understood the import, 


export, acquisition, sale, delivery, movement, or transfer of firearms, 
explosives, and other related materials from or across the territory of 
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one State Party to that of another State Party would be illegal, if any 
one of the State Parties concerned does not authorize it. 


As you can see, among the most innovative features of the 
Convention is the establishment of the obligation for the State Parties 
-exporters, importers and transit countries- to issue the necessary 
licenses or authorizations before any shipment of firearms, 
ammunition, explosives, or any other related material takes place. 


Regarding cooperation, the Convention has a broad range of 
provisions on information exchange, training and technical assistance 
and mutual legal assistance. Article II states that the purpose of the 
convention is “to prevent, combat, and eradicate the illicit 
manufacturing of and trafficking in firearms, ammunition, explosives, 
and other relater materials; and “to promote and facilitate cooperation 
and exchange of information and experience among State Parties to 
prevent, combat, and eradicate the illicit manufacturing of and 
trafficking in firearms, explosives, and other related materials”. 


It includes the need to criminalize illicit manufacturing of and 
trafficking in firearms, ammunition, explosives and other relater 
materials and establishes obligations on the marking of firearms, not 
only at the moment of its manufacture or import but when after 
seizure they will be kept for official uses. The weapons that are 
seized are not to be put back into the market and all those kept for 
official uses are also to be marked appropriately. 


Another central feature is the establishment of a Consultative 
Committee, made up of one representative of each State Party, which 
is charged with the responsibility of promoting measures to facilitate 
the application of the Convention and holding a Conference of the 
parties that will meet five years after the Convention enters into force 
in order to review its implementation. 


The most difficult issues to negotiate were the definitions of firearms 
and explosives, especially as we had to agree on a list of exceptions 
that should not be considered explosives, such as toys or fertilizers, 
the registering process through a central or unique authority and the 
marking of the firearms. 
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Other difficult issues solved at the very end of the process were 
extradition, the participation of countries other than OAS Members 
and the rules for decision-making in the Consultative Committee. 


A special session of the General Assembly held in Washington, on 
November 13th and 14th, approved the draft convention through a 
resolution cosponsored by the 33 States represented in the session. 
Presidents’ Zedillo and Clinton were present at signing ceremony on 
14 November 1997. 


The Convention entered into force at the beginning of June 1998, 
with the ratification of Mexico, and the Consultative Committee will 
start meeting as soon as the Convention has 10 ratification. It is 
expected that the Canada and US would be among the first to ratify 
in order to participate in the Consultative Committee from the 
beginning. These negotiations are an example of what is possible if 
political will is committed. 


One of the explicit purposes of the Convention, as established 1n its 
preamble, is to set a precedent for the international community in 
future efforts. The global and rapidly changing nature of the illicit 
arms trade demands an international response that integrates national, 
regional and international approaches. The Inter-American 
Convention, with its emphasis on cooperation, is a good example of 
what can be achieved when there 1s the political will to move forward 
against problems that affect not only our region but also the 
international community as a hole. 


Notes 


On 14 November 1997, 29 of the 34 active member States of the OAS signed the 
Convention. The list of countries includes Antigua y Barbuda, Argentina, Belize, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Grenada, Guatemala, Guyana, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Dominican Republic, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, 
St. Kitts and Nevis, Suriname, the United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Bahamas 
signed the Convention a few weeks later and four other Caribbean States still have 
to sign it. As of July 1998, Bahamas, Belize and Mexico have already ratified the 
Convention. 
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REGIONAL INITIATIVES TO COUNTER 
SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION: 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Lt. Col. Henri J. Boshoff 
Institute for Security Studies, South Africa 


Introduction 


Many Southern African countries, as well as South Africa, have gone 
through and continue to go through times in which there was, or 1s, 
either a civil war or a struggle for the liberation of its people. 
Southern African countries have also been the victims of various 
successful and aborted military coups. This has in fact created a 
situation where coordination, information-sharing and cooperation 
have at times become impossible. Since the 1994 elections in South 
Africa, things have changed in Southern Africa for the better. This 
was enhanced by a peacekeeping exercise in Zimbabwe, Blue 
Hungwe, between Southern African countries in 1997. A similar 
exercise 1s planned for 1998 in South Africa, Exercise Blue Crane. 


Another factor of major concern to the sub-region as a whole is that 
most countries are being plagued by cross-border organized crime 
groups and illicit traffickers of firearms. The reason for this 
phenomenon is that wherever conflict has occurred, firearms normally 
flow to that region. What also exacerbates the problem is the fact 
that stockpiles of firearms have been left behind in post-conflict areas 
and are used by citizens within these countries to either commit 
crimes or to sell as a means of survival. 
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The aim of this paper is to share experiences within the Southern 
African region of combating light weapon proliferation. The 
following will be discussed: 


eorganizations and agencies through which intelligence and 
operations are coordinated; 


eexisting operations and future priorities within Southern Africa; 
eand, regional initiatives in Southern Africa. 


Organizations and Agencies Through Which Intelligence 
and Operations are Coordinated 


Southern African Developing Community (SADC). The 
headquarters of this organization is based in Gaborone, Botswana. 
This organization has been established at a political level to enhance 
cooperation within the region between member countries, mainly in 
the field of economics and development. 


Interstate Defense and Security Committee (ISDSC). An 
intelligence organization between the states, it has the purpose of 
developing an early warning system for problems within the sub- 
region in order that numerous actions may be taken. 


Southern African Regional Police Chief Cooperation (SARPCCO). 
This organization is specifically designed for police chiefs within the 
sub-region to meet on a regular basis to discuss organized crime 
tendencies and illicit cross-border trafficking of goods in order to 
develop combined strategies to effectively address the situation. 


Interpol. Interpol is of particular importance in assisting and 
facilitating the obtaining of information from other countries within 
the region. It is particularly of great help in bringing investigators 
and intelligence gatherers together for the purpose of liaison and 
coordination. Recently a database was also introduced to gather 
world-wide information of, for example, arms smuggling and 
individuals involved in such. Interpol’s databases are also used with 
great success for the circulation of information on wanted criminals 
and suspects. 
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Bilateral and Trilateral Meetings. Meetings are held on a quarterly 
basis with other countries at either the national or provincial level, as 
the need arises, to discuss matters of joint concern in the field of 
crime. Examples of countries with which South Africa normally 
holds such meetings are Mozambique, Swaziland, Lesotho, 
Botswana, Namibia and Zimbabwe. Bilateral meetings are also 
normally held on a monthly basis by officials from both sides of the 
border who work at border posts. 


Existing Operations and Future Priorities Within 
Southern Africa 


Formal bilateral agreements do exist between the South African 
Police Services and the Swaziland and Mozambique police. 
Agreement as to cross-border policing also exists within the 
SARPCCO structures. This agreement includes intelligence 
exchange, joint operation and action. 


One national coordinated cross-border operation between South 
Africa and Mozambique was launched in July 1997, namely Rachel 
III. The following were destroyed during that operation: 


efirearms: 5662 
eammunition: 3 million 
eexplosives: 7762 


In addition to the above operation, eight smaller joint operations were 
held during 1997-1998 between the South African Police Services 
and Mozambique. More than 500 firearms and several tons of 
explosives were recovered. 


Within SARPCCO, certain issues have been identified as priorities 
for 1998, including the proliferation of firearms, car theft, drugs and 
cattle theft. Joint operations are planned for 1998 between the 
different actors and state departments in order to conduct identified 
operations against cross-border crime, including the illegal 
proliferation of arms. 
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As to the SANDF, bilateral agreements exist between the SANDF, 
Mozambique, Lesotho and Swaziland. Monthly border liaison 
forums take place where mutual problems are discussed. Liaison on 
the tactical level is also in place. The SANDF will also take part in 
operations planned within SARPCCO to curb cross-border crime. 


Regional operations and projects similar to those which were 
launched in 1997 are planned for 1998. The Southern African 
countries currently lack critical capacity to control and prevent arms 
trafficking; specifically they lack databases, communication systems, 
and sharing and analysis of information at the national level. At the 
regional level, SADC member states should embark on a concerted 
regional programme to strengthen the capacity of the police, military, 
customs and other actors. Such programmes should build on lasting 
security cooperation agreements in South Africa such as the ISDSC 
and SARPCCO. 


Regional Initiatives in Southern Africa: 
The SADC, the ISDSC and SARPCCO 


It was only after the new South Africa became a nation in 1992 that 
a formal declaration and treaty of the Southern African Development 
Community (SADC) was signed in Windhoek. Since that time, 
regional initiatives have been coordinated in Southern Africa mostly 
within the SADC, the ISDSC and SARPCCO. 


To explain the regional initiatives and how they function within 
Southern Africa, the following will be discussed: 


ethe South African Development Community (SADC); 
ethe SADC organ for politics, defense and security; 
ethe Interstate, Defense and Security Committee USDSC); 


ethe South African Regional Police Chiefs Coordinating 
Organization (SARPCCO); 


eand, small arms proliferation and the way forward. 
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The Southern African Development Community (SADC) 


In essence, the true vision of the SADC 1s that of full integration of 
the Southern African region in trade liberalization. Since its 
inception, SADC’s membership has grown. In 1994, South Africa 
joined the regional body. In 1995, it was the turn of Mauritius, and 
both the Democratic Republic of Congo (formerly Zaire) and the 
Seychelles were accepted into the SADC fold in 1997. 


The SADC treaty, in article 5, lists eight objectives, including to 
“promote and defend peace and security.” The Windhoek 
Declaration of 1992 which established the SADC called, amongst 
other things, for “*...a framework of co-operation which provides for 
strengthening regional solidarity, peace and security, in order for the 
people of the region to live and work together in peace and 
harmony...” And it reiterates: “The region needs, therefore, to 
establish a framework and a mechanism to strengthen regional 
solidarity and provide for mutual peace and security.” These 
concerns were eventually to culminate in the establishment of the 
SADC organ for politics, defense and security, 11 June 1996. 


The SADC Organ for Politics, Defense and Security 


From the outset, the SADC wisely decided to separate political and 
security considerations from “SADC proper” (that is, economic 
development). Through the establishment of the organ, SADC has 
moved away from an ad hoc approach to addressing common foreign 
and security issues. The organ abides by the same principles as those 
of the SADC, including the sovereign equality of all member states, 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, and the observance of human 
rights, democracy and the rule of law. 


Its objectives include: 


esafeguarding the region against instability from within and 
outside its borders: 


*promoting political cooperation, common political values and 
institutions (this commits SADC to the promotion of democracy 
and an observance of human rights): 
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edeveloping a common foreign policy and a joint international 
lobby on issues of common interest; 


eestablishing security and defense cooperation through conflict 
prevention, management and resolution; 


eestablishing mediation of disputes and conflict; 


edeveloping preventative diplomacy and mechanisms with 
punitive measures as a last resort; 


eestablishing sustainable peace and security through peace- 
making and peacekeeping; 

edeveloping collective security capacity and a mutual defense 
pact, and regional peacekeeping capacity; 

ecoordinating participation of members in international and 
regional peacekeeping operations; 

eand, addressing extra-regional conflicts which impact on peace 
and security in Southern Africa (to confirm that SADC does not 


have an inward orientation, but acknowledges the realities of its 
position in the region). 


The intention expressed by regional leaders is for the organ to operate 
at summit, ministerial and technical levels, separately from other 
SADC structures. Exactly how this is to work in practice 1s still 
unclear. What is evident, however, is that the chairing of the SADC 
(currently by South African President Mandela) and the organ 
(currently by Zimbabwean President Mugabe) will ensure a 
differentiation of the two institutions at the level of the heads of state 
and government. At present the annual SADC heads of state and 
government summit meeting has already instituted a practice 
(reflected in the subsequent press releases) of commenting upon 
sources of concern within each of the SADC countries. 


Potentially, the most important institution which will become part of 
the organ is the existing Interstate Defense and Security Committee 
(ISDSC) with its impressive system of committees on defense, police 
and intelligence matters and its numerous sub-committees. This 1s 
chaired by the minsters of defense of the various SADC countries of 
a rotational basis. The ISDSC will bring structure to the organ and 
will do so at little addition expense to SADC, since the various 
governments finance their involvement in the ISDSC from their own 
budgets. 
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The Interstate Defense and Security Committee (ISDSC) 


The ISDSC 1s the most important substructure for the SADC organ. 
In brief, it is a forum in which ministers responsible for defense, 
home affairs, public security, and state security of Southern African 
states, meet to discuss matters relating to individual and collective 
defense and security issues. The ISDSC does not have an executive 
secretary nor a permanent secretariat. 


The Chief of the Zambia Air Force has listed the objectives of the 
ISDSC as follows: 


eprevention of aggression from within the region and from 
outside the region; 


eprevention of coups d état; 
emanagement of resolution of conflicts; 
¢promotion of regional stability; 
¢promotion of regional peace; 


eand, promotion and enhancement of regional development. 


As of yet, there 1s no agreement on the establishment of a regional 
‘early warning system,’ either within the ISDSC or at the level of the 
SADC that would enable timely preventative diplomacy and thereby 
avoid the requirement for additional military or other measures. 
Although this aspect has been under discussion for some time, the 
only consensus appears to be that any such mechanism should not be 
a permanent structure (part of the ISDSC, for example), and that this 
role could be fulfilled through cooperation among members based on 
information provided by non-state actors, such as non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) and academic institutions. 


The Southern African Regional Police Chiefs Cooperation 
Organization (SARPCCO) 


Due to the increasingly transnational nature of crime and criminal 
syndicates, police commissioners of the various SADC countries - 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Namibia, South 
Africa, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia, and Zimbabwe - opted to 
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pursue an integrated and regional approach in combating crime. This 
resulted in the establishment at Victoria Falls, on 2 August 1995, of 


the 


SARPCCO by the police chiefs of these countries. 


The objectives of SARPCCO were identifies as: 


*to promote, strengthen and perpetuate cooperation and foster 
joint strategies for the management of all forms of cross-border 
and related crimes with regional implications. 


¢To prepare and disseminate such relevant information on 
criminal activities as may seem necessary to enable members to 
contain crime in the region; 


*to carry out regular reviews of joint crime management strategies 
in view of changing national and regional needs and priorities; 


eto ensure the efficient operation and management of criminal 
records, and the effective joint monitoring of cross-border crime, 
by taking full advantage of the relevant facilities available though 
Interpol; 


eto make relevant recommendations to governments of member 
countries in relation to matters affecting policing in the Southern 
African region; 


¢to formulate systematic regional police training policies and 
strategies, taking into account the needs and performance 
requirements of the regional police services and forces; 


eand, to carry out such relevant and appropriate actions and 
strategies as are necessary to promote regional cooperation and 
as regional circumstances dictate. 


Cooperation within SARPCCO 1s based on the following principles: 


A. Respect of national sovereignty; 
B. Equality of police services/forces; 


< Non-political professionalism; 


D. Mutual benefit to all member countries; 

E. Observance of human rights; 

F. Non-discrimination and flexibility of working methods; 
G. Mutual respect and goodwill. 
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The structure of SARPCCO 1s as follows: 


A Council of Police Chiefs. All chiefs of police of member countries 
are members of the CPC. This supreme body within SARPCCO is 
responsible for formulating policy and for the efficient functioning of 
all SARPCCO structures. 


A Permanent Coordinating Committee. This consists of heads of 
criminal investigation divisions (CID) of all member countries. The 
permanent coordinating committee is responsible for formulating 
strategy to combat crime in the region. 


A Secretariat. It consists of one or two officers from each member 
state, which according to the constitution, 1s the Interpol sub-regional 
bureau for Harare. As a result, the sub-regional bureau of Interpol 
has assigned a desk to look after all SARPCCO affairs, to following 
up all resolutions and to coordinating the activities of all 
subcommittees. Concomitantly, Senior Assistant Commissioner 
Msutu is not only the head of Interpol’s sub-regional bureau for 
Southern Africa, but also the head of the SARPCCO Secretariat. 


Legal Subcommittee. This consists of officers with a legal 
background whose task it is to make recommendations in relation to 
legislation, ratification of international conventions, deportations, and 
repatriating of expatriates. 


A Training Subcommittee. Its objective 1s the improvement of 
training standards within the region. 


As with the ISDSC, there is no specific structure within SARPCCO 
that seeks to curb light weapons proliferation, however, the problem 
of illegal firearms trafficking 1s addressed by the endangered species 
and firears desk, under the auspices of which a study 1s in progress 
to assesss the volume of firearms in the region. 


Small Arms Proliferation and the Way Forward 


In his address to the seventeenth session of the ISDSC in Cape Town 
in 1995, South African Defence Minsiter Joe Modise singled out the 
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need to stem “the illegal flow of arms between Southern African 
countries and into our region from elsewhere.” Yet, despite the 
existence of the prerequisite political will, efforts to curb small arms 
trafficking at the regional or multilateral level have failed to pay 
dividends. 


Rather greater success has been achieved at the bilateral level. For 
instance, in 1995, South Africa and Mozambique signed an 
agreement to counter the trade in small arms. This led to a joint 
operation in Mozambique between the South African police service 
and the Mozambican authorities (June and September 1995) during 
which the task force destroyed more than a thousand weapons as part 
of Operation Rachel. Three subsequent joint operations have been 
held, each collecting and destroying several tons of weapons and 
thousands of rounds of ammunition. 


Despite the success of such bilateral actions, it is clear that there is 
tremendous need to establish a regional regime to combat small arms 
proliferation. After all, trafficking in small arms is a regional 
phenomenon and does not simply exist on the South African- 
Mozambican border. As such, it needs to be approached regionally 
first, with bilateral bolstering of the regional regime. The question 
that needs posing is how the SADC’s security structures can best be 
armed to tackle this threat to the security and stablility of Southern 
Africa. 
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REGIONAL INITIATIVES TO COUNTER 
SMALL ARMS AND LIGHT WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION: 


THE EUROPEAN UNION 


Owen Greene 
Department of Peace Studies, University of Bradford, West 
Yorkshire, UK 


Introduction 


The proliferation of small arms and light weapons poses complex 
challenges which cut across all levels of society - local, national, 
regional, and international - and which relate not only to interstate or 
civil war but also to banditry, crime and social violence. Responses 
aimed at tackling such proliferation must therefore be both 
comprehensive and integrated across all levels. Effective local and 
national action is essential. But imdividual communities or 
governments cannot tackle small arms proliferation on their own, 
least of all countries in regions of conflict. Many factors contributing 
to conflict and arms proliferation are transnational and international, 
and regional and global co-operation is needed to address them. 


Regional measures are particularly important in tackling small arms 
proliferation. Although the challenges posed by small arms 
proliferation share some similar features in all regions, the problems 
and priorities differ substantially from region to region. Thus the 
appropriate combination of policy responses must similarly differ 
according to specific regional circumstances. Regional and sub- 
regional initiatives are therefore of central importance. The key tasks 
at the wider international level are: to ensure that worthwhile regional 
initiatives receive appropriate international assistance and support: 
to ensure that various regional initiatives are compatible and mutually 
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re-enforcing; and to establish the global norms, regulations and 
institutions required to achieve these goals. 


European Union countries have particularly important roles and 
responsibilities in this area.' They themselves are confronted by 
problems of crime, terrorism and social violence associated with the 
availability and flow of small arms which, in the context of European 
integration, they must tackle co-operatively. Moreover, EU countries 
are major manufacturers, suppliers and transit routes for small arms 
and light weapons ultimately destined - legally and illicitly - for other 
regions, including regions of conflict. They therefore have key 
responsibilities to prevent excessive, destabilizing or illicit flows of 
arms from or through their territories. Furthermore, EU countries are 
in a powerful position to assist other regions suffering from small 
arms proliferation and to promote wider international action. 


The EU has been slow to take these responsibilities seriously. For 
example, in common with most other countries, EU states’ controls 
on exports of small arms and light weapons have tended to be 
implemented much less rigorously than for major conventional 
weapons systems, such as tanks, missiles and aircraft. 


Nevertheless, awareness of the problems of small arms and light 
weapons proliferation grew substantially during the mid-1980s, not 
least through NGO lobbying and research. Since early 1997 the EU 
has developed substantial initiatives on this problem. Most notably, 
in June 1997, the EU Programme for Preventing and Combating 
Illicit Trafficking in Conventional Arms was established. In June 
1998, EU states agreed to adopt an EU Code of Conduct on Arms 
Exports. They are also playing an important role in the development 
of wider international responses to the problem. These EU initiatives 
are briefly outlined and assessed in the following sections. 


The EU Programme for Preventing and Combating Illicit 
Trafficking in Conventional Arms 
The establishment of this EU Programme owes much to the efforts 


of the Netherlands government during its Presidency of the EU 
between January to June 1997. It was motivated by a concern to 
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develop a comprehensive EU programme to address light weapons 
proliferation. At the tme, however, some EU states were reluctant to 
agree to a programme which explicitly focused on restraining legal as 
well as illicit arms accumulations and transfers, and which singled 
out small arms and light weapons for attention. Thus the title of the 
Programme does not fully reflect its real focus and scope. 


The Programme provides a framework for EU action in three main 
areas: * 


«Strengthening collective efforts to prevent and combat illicit 
trafficking in arms from and through the European Union, 
including developing enhanced information exchange (for 
example through international data-bases and risk analyses) and 
improving co-ordination and co-operation amongst intelligence, 
customs and law enforcement agencies. 


«Taking concerted action to assist other countries in preventing 
and combating illicit arms trafficking, particularly of small arms. 
Assistance to these countries could include: establishing or 
strengthening their legal and administrative systems for 
regulating and monitoring arms possession and _ transfers; 
enhancing their capacity to enforce such regulations (for example 
through helping to resource and train adequate number of police 
and customs officials); combating corruption; using international 
databases; and promoting national and sub-regional co-operation 
amongst police, customs and intelligence services. 


«Taking concerted action to assist countries in regions affected by 
small arms proliferation and illicit trafficking, especially in post- 
conflict situations and in regions with only minimal security and 
stability. Such actions could include helping to suppress illicit 
circulation and trafficking in arms, and supporting the integration 
of former combatants into civilian life and the removal of 
weapons from circulation through measures such as weapons 
collection, buy-back and destruction programmes schemes. 


The Programme 1s thus relatively comprehensive in scope, focusing 
on ways 1n which the EU could support other countries and regions 
as well as on preventing illicit trafficking from or through the EU 
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itself. It therefore provides an appropriate and reasonably well- 
designed framework for developing EU action in this area. 


However, it is important to recognize that the EU Programme is still 
at an early stage in its development. By early 1998 it remained just 
a framework for the development of future action. During the UK 
Presidency of the EU in January-June 1998, some important steps 
were taken toward implementing the programme. 


In February 1998 in London, a “European Conference on Trafficking 
in Arms” was held in which national officials from police, customs, 
intelligence agencies, foreign and interior ministries as well as legal 
experts and Interpol representatives participated. This (closed) 
meeting aimed to promote the co-ordination of operational and 
enforcement mechanisms in the EU to tackle illicit weapons 
trafficking. The meeting provided a useful start - before the meeting 
many of the officials had not even met or discussed the issues with 
their counterparts from other EU states, let alone co-ordinated their 
activities closely. However, although the meeting identified a number 
of needs, including arrangements for better information-exchange and 
data-bases and improved systems for identifying and tracing illicit 
arms, there does not appear to have been a co-ordinated follow-up 
process. 


Further, an important start has been made towards establishing 
partnerships between the EU and regions severely affected by small 
arms proliferation. In May 1998, the UK sponsored a workshop in 
South Africa, organized by Saferworld (UK) and the Institute for 
Security Studies (South Africa), on “Developing Controls on Arms 
and Illicit Trafficking in Southern Africa’. The workshop (in which 
I was closely involved) brought together relevant officials from 
Southern African and EU countries. It aimed to explore and develop 
a regional action programme for Southern Africa to tackle light arms 
proliferation and illicit arms trafficking and to identify ways in which 
the EU could assist in its implementation. The Action Programme for 
Southern Africa agreed at the workshop to set out a detailed agenda 
for action in four key, and interrelated, areas: ° 
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«combating illicit arms trafficking; 


estrengthening regulation of, and controls on, the accumulation 
and transfer of small arms and light weapons (and associated 
ammunition and explosives); 


‘promoting the removal of weapons from society and the 
destruction of confiscated or ‘surplus arms’; 


eenhancing weapons-related transparency, information exchange 
and consultation in Southern Africa. 


The Action Programme has since been discussed and welcomed at 
relevant EU and SADC meetings, endorsed by INTERPOL and 
SADC countries such as South Africa, and a process has been 
established within the OAU and SADC to carry the issues forward. 
The proposed action programme is due to be discussed, and hopefully 
endorsed, at the forthcoming EU-SADC Ministerial Meeting in 
November 1998. 


In addition, several EU countries have supported Mali and some of 
its Sahara-Sahel neighbours in their efforts to control and remove 
small arms, and they have promised assistance in implementing the 
West African regional initiative on small arms, including a possible 
moratorium on arms imports. Similarly, several EU countries have 
indicated a readiness to support programmes for weapons collection 
in Albania, once they have been agreed between the Albanian 
government and the United Nations. 


The EU Code of Conduct on Arms Exports 


The development of an EU Code of Conduct on arms exports has 
long been a focus for NGO campaigns in the UK and Europe. 
Although it would cover all conventional arms and military 
equipment, it would include small arms and thus fill an important gap 
by promoting restraint in legal exports of such weapons from the EU. 
In the immediate aftermath of the 1991 Gulf war and the end of the 
Cold War, EU states agreed to eight criteria that they should take into 
account when considering whether to issue an arms export license. 
However, the criteria were quite general and open to wide differences 
in interpretation, and also there were no EU mechanisms to co- 
ordinate and promote implementation. 
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The new Labour government elected in the UK in May 1997 came to 
office committed to adopt a more fully developed set of guidelines for 
British arms exports, and it decided to take the opportunity to try to 
achieve an EU Code of Conduct during the British Presidency of the 
EU in January - June. 1998. This change of UK policy dramatically 
shifted the balance of support within the EU for such a measure. The 
key remaining challenge was to persuade the French government to 
accept such a code of conduct. This was achieved through high level 
political meetings with Ministers in the new Socialist government in 
France. In February 1998, the UK and French government jointly put 
forward a proposal for a Code of Conduct at a meeting of the EU’s 
COARM working group. After difficult negotiations, a revised and 
strengthened EU Code of Conduct was agreed on 25 May 1998. * 


The agreed EU Code of Conduct is a substantial improvement over 
the eight EU criteria for arms exports on which it is based. The 
significance of the new EU Code of Conduct lies partly in the 
elaboration of criteria to be taken into account when considering 
arms export licence applications, and partly in the new mechanisms 
for information exchange and consultation it establishes. 


The elaboration of the criteria is important because it reduces the 
scope for different or self-serving interpretations of what the criteria 
mean, and makes it easier for EU partners, parliamentarians, 
journalists, and NGOs to hold governments to account for their 
decisions. The establishment of mechanisms for detailed information- 
exchange and consultation amongst EU governments on the 
implementation of the Code of Conduct is equally important. 
Experience shows that it is only through such processes that 
multilateral export control agreements really make a difference. The 
mechanisms to limit undercutting are particularly significant. EU 
Governments must now consult before licensing an arms export that 
a partner country has refused to allow, and must inform partners if 
they then decide to issue a licence and thus undermine others’ export 
controls. This means that controversial cases will be considered more 
carefully and with more complete information, and are more likely to 
favour restraint. A key test of the effectiveness of the new Code of 
Conduct will be the operation and effect of this mechanism over the 
next year. 
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The EU Code of Conduct nevertheless has several weaknesses, not 
least due to the compromises that proved necessary to persuade 
France to agree to the final consensus document. One of the 
weaknesses of the agreed Code of Conduct is that a government that 
decides to undercut a partner country’s denial of an export licence is 
only required to notify the particular partner concerned, rather than 
all EU governments. Moreover, consensus could not be achieved that 
governments should regularly and systematically report to their own 
parliaments on their arms export licensing decisions. There is 
therefore a continuing problem with transparency, although several 
EU states have taken welcome unilateral steps in this area recently. 
Finally, EU states have barely begun collectively to tackle the 
problems of strengthening and harmonizing their monitoring and 
control of third-party brokering, and end-use and diversion of arms 
transfers. 


The EU and International Action on Small Arms 


Building on the two EU initiatives outlined above, EU states are in 
a position to play a leading role in promoting wider international 
action to tackle light weapons proliferation. 


One key area of EU influence is as major aid donors. The EC 
Commission and EU member states cannot only provide substantial 
direct assistance to help other countries to tackle problems associated 
with light weapons proliferation, but also influence the aid policies 
of other donors and international financial institutions. In June 1998, 
the EU explicitly endorsed the so-called “security-first’ approach (or 
the ‘proportional and integrated approach to security and 
development’), whereby assistance with internal security should be 
integrated with development aid in conflict-prone regions, and 
particularly in countries emerging from recent conflict. This was an 
important step, because development aid agencies remain resistant in 
practice to adopting this approach, in spite of the manifest needs. It 
develops the EU Programme in an important way, and also helps to 
promote wider international adoption of this approach. Similarly, EU 
states are well-represented amongst the international “Group of 
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Interested States’ convened in 1998, after a German initiative, to 
promote and support practical disarmament measures. 


The EU can also wield significant political influence. The EU 
countries can promote action on small arms amongst its ‘associate’ 
member states in Eastern Europe, and more widely in the OSCE and 
the Wassenaar Arrangement. More widely, recent EU endorsement 
of efforts to globalize the OAS Convention to create an international 
legally-binding protocol on firearms is a welcome step, as is the 
support by EU states for strengthened rules for marking and 
registering arms to promote ‘traceability’ and accountability. 


Furthermore, EU member states are well-represented in the new UN 
Group of Governmental Experts on Small Arms, which is tasked with 
reviewing implementation of measures to tackle small arms 
proliferation which the UN General Assembly has already endorsed 
and with developing recommendations for further measures. This 
forum will provide a key focus for the development of an 
international action programme on small arms over the next 18 
months. A key challenge is for supporters of further international 
measures to formulate and co-ordinate proposals for an international 
action plan on small arms and light weapons. The EU and other like- 
minded states have an important opportunity during 1998/9 to set 
international agendas. At the same time, the EU still has to focus on 
implementing and further developing their existing initiatives relating 
to small arms. In spite of the progress over the last two years, the EU 
still has much to do to meet its responsibilities. 


Notes 


| See, for example, Owen Greene, Tackling light weapons proliferation: 
issues and priorities for the EU, Saferworld, April 1997 for an early 
discussion of this issue. 


? EU Council, EU Programme for Preventing and Combating Illicit 
Trafficking in Conventional Arms, June 1997. 
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> Southern Africa Regional Action Programme on Light Arms and Illicit 
Amms Trafficking, Saferworld/ISS, London, May 1998; see also O. Greene 
and Virginia Gamba, Responding to small arms and light weapons 
proliferation in Southern Africa: developing a regional action programme, 
Saferworld/ISS, London/Pretoria, forthcoming 1998. 


* EU Council, EU Code of Conduct on Arms Exports, agreed at 25 May 1998. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICY AND ACTION: 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


David Atwood 
Quaker United Nations Office, Geneva, Switzerland 


Introduction 


I want to say something about my own involvement in this area, by 
way of introduction. I work in Geneva for the Quaker United Nations 
Office. My involvement in the small arms/light weapons area has 
been in awareness building and consensus building on an issue which 
is only just beginning to make itself felt in the traditional Geneva 
disarmament forum, the Conference on Disarmament (CD). Much of 
what has been said this morning on regional initiatives applies also 
when we add the international dimensions. My aim 1s to give an 
overview of this issue from the international level perspective, 
pointing out opportunities as I see them. 


In the heady days of last autumn at the time of the concluding of the 
Ottawa landmine ban treaty, there was much discussion of an 
“Ottawa Process” for small arms. A little analysis quickly showed 
that, whereas there are certainly lessons to be learned from the 
landmine campaign (and I want to point to some of these later), this 
issue (or issues) is far more complex. Our discussion here has 
already elaborated on how different and more complex 1s the issue of 
small arms/light weapons. 


It seems clear that it 1s local, national and regional initiatives which 
are central in beginning to make a real impact on the effects of small 
arms proliferation. Nevertheless, there are international processes 
which can reinforce local, national, and regional processes and can 
help to universalize them. These are essential to successful action 
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and to the development of international norms. There are many 
opportunities at the moment. 


Although the awareness of this issue cluster has grown remarkably 
in the last couple years, it seems clear that most states--the essential 
actors if effective international action is to emerge--are still feeling 
their way. In the world in which I spend a lot of my time--Geneva 
and the Conference on Disarmament--if we think about the 
evolution of issues, this issue has only just begun to seep into some 
statements of some governments, but there is absolutely no sense of 
how, if at all, to take it forward there. We are a long way from an 
overall convention, although the OAS Convention provides a 
possible model on illicit transfers. Fortunately, the CD is not the 
only show in my town or elsewhere. 


Let us look briefly at some of what has been going on from the UN 
dimension and how this can be seen to useful to the fostering of 
thinking and action. At the moment, the contribution can largely be 
seen in terms of the focus which the UN system, through its various 
mechanisms, can bring to an issue. Although these may seem often 
to be largely rhetorical exercises--for example, resolutions in the 
General Assembly--they are important in the generation of political 
will for concrete action. 


The UN Dimension 


Role of the Secretary General. Former UN SG Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali in the supplement to his “Agenda for Peace” took note of 
““micro-disarmament” needs and demonstrated important links to 
peacekeeping and post-conflict peacebuilding. This has helped both 
to legitimize small arms/light weapons as an area of concern and to 
shape the direction of work in this area. 


The General Assembly. Over the last few years there has been an 
increasing focus in the UN General Assembly (GA) annual sessions 
on the “small arms” issue. In 1995, a GA resolution called for the 
coming together of a Panel of Governmental Experts to survey what 
was known in this field. In the 1997 GA resolution 52/38J, 1t was 
stated that the GA, among other things, “endorses the 
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recommendations contained in the Report of the Panel of Experts...” 
and “calls upon all Member States to implement the relevant 
recommendations to the extent possible and when necessary in co- 
operation with appropriate international and regional organizations 
and/or through international and regional co-operation among 
police, intelligence, customs and border control services.” This 
report also calls upon the Secretary General to initiate a study on 
ammunition and explosives; to seek out views on the possible 
holding of an international conference on the illicit arms trade; and 
extends the Panel to look at programmes which have come into 
place in response to the Panel’s recommendations. 


The work of the Disarmament Commission. This body, a 
deliberative body of the General Assembly, is a rather weak 
instrument. Nevertheless it has been used to give substantial 
attention to dimensions of small arms/light weapons issues, 
including the adoption in 1996 of “guidelines on arms transfers”, 
which called on States to “ensure that they have an adequate system 
of national laws and/or regulations and administrative procedures 
to exercise effective control over armaments and the export and 
import of arms in order, among other goals, to prevent illicit 
trafficking.” Hence, the DC serves a useful agenda formulation 
function. Although this body is not taken terribly seriously, there 
is nevertheless an accumulating series of deliberations and debates 
all contributing to the evolution of the possibility of concrete action. 


The role of UN agencies and bodies. This issue cluster is slowly 
emerging in the work of a range of UN agencies. As with the case 
of landmines, a growing number of UN agencies are discovering 
how weapons proliferation is affecting their work. 1)There is the 
recognition of the relative failure of UN “peacekeeping” mandates 
and practices in gathering and destroying weapons. 2)Other post- 
conflict issues, particularly the demobilization and re-integration of 
ex-combatants, are receiving considerable attention. Virginia 
Gamba’s UNIDIR study on “disarmament and conflict resolution” 
lays out the issues and outlines suggested policy steps. UNDP and 
UNICEF are: paying particular attention to demobilization 
questions. 3)There is the linkage between light weapons and child 
soldier concerns within UNICEF and elsewhere. 4)There is a new 
focus within the World Health Organization on health dimensions 
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of weapons proliferation. 5)The Crime and Criminal Justice 
Commission work within ECOSOC has focused substantial 
attention on firearms, including its firearms regulations and practice 
study and the resolutions of the past two years on illicit firearms 
trafficking. 6)There are attempts now within the UN to find a 
mechanism for co-ordination or at least communication on these 
issues through the Department of Disarmament Affairs. The DDA 
is currently giving priority attention to political and operational 
implications on 2 major issues: a)small arms and light weapons as 
primary or sole tools of violence in the armed conflicts dealt with by 
the UN; and b)illicit arms traffic, including is possible linkages with 
drugs, criminality and contraband trade. DDA is also setting up the 
study group to prepare a technical report on ammunition and 
explosives. The UN was asked by Mali to help with its problem of 
excess weapons and this has led to significant work in seeking to 
extend to larger parts of western Africa moratoria on light weapons 
transfers. Outside the formal UN system, the World Bank and the 
Development Assistance Committee of the OECD have also both 
taken initiatives in the linkages between small arms and 
development 


The Panel of Governmental Experts on Small Arms. There are 
many panels in the UN and many reports. What is so important 
about this one? “Expert” often means just a governmental 
appointee. Such panels often get bogged down by the larger 
political debate, as with the Arms Register panel last year. But such 
panels are also an informal place for negotiations and this makes 
the results of the Small Arms Panel that much more significant. As 
noted earlier, this Panel was set up as a result of a GA resolution in 
1995. It met in 1996/97 and submitted its unanimously approved 
report in 1997 to the General Assembly. The process appears to 
have been significant in and of itself for those involved. There is a 
certain “‘pride of ownership” among the Panel members. The study, 
which focused on “‘small arms and light weapons manufactured to 
military specifications,” in order to avoid duplication, specifically 
excluded landmines and took note of the Vienna firearms process 
only. 


The final report of the Panel provides a useful overview of the 
problem. It roots the problem in the context of conflict and takes 
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note of a wide range of causal factors in the proliferation of light 
weapons. It makes explicit recognition of the links with poverty 
and lack of economic development. It makes a series of 
recommendations for reduction (including post-conflict initiatives 
related to disarmament and demobilization) and prevention. 
Although the General Assembly adopted the report, it acted on only 
two of the recommendations: 1)to consider the possibility of 
convening an international conference on the illicit arms trade in all 
its aspects; 2)to conduct a study based on the ammunition and 
explosives recommendations. The GA also, in effect, extended the 
life of the Panel, which will meet in New York at the end of May 
and again towards the end of the year and once next year before 
reporting to the General Assembly in 1999, on how the 
recommendations of the Panel have been implemented. The 
reconstituted panel will have a slightly different membership (and 
Owen Greene will be the consultant to this Panel). The report of the 
Panel is important as a reference point. Like “Agenda for Peace’, 
it provides a summary of thinking to that point and 1s a stepping off 
point for further work. 


It is useful to think of the UN as an environment which facilitates 
processes for developing awareness and programmatic emphases. 
There is a need for greater cohesion of thinking and effort, for 
common language. But from a “macro” perspective, UN processes 
can be seen as part of international “norm’’-building. International 
level developments can provide frameworks which can work their 
way back down into local, national and regional activity, just as 
local, national, and regional processes must shape the international 
level environment for attention and action on this issue. 


The NGO Dimension 


Much has already been said earlier today on this. We are still in an 
open period. Governments are feeling their way. NGOs can feed 
these processes with information. They can act in partnership with 
governments and international organizations working progressively 
on these issues. Their role is increasingly being seen as essential. 
NGOs are important in weaving the light weapons dimension into 
the many national, regional, and international efforts on 
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development/criminality/human rights/international humanitarian 
law/humanitarian action/etc. There are lessons from the landmines 
campaign, despite the differences which the light weapons 
problematique presents. From the landmines work we have learned 
that it is essential to be present at places where light weapons issues 
are being discussed, such as the annual Commission on Crime and 
Criminal Justice in Vienna, even though this presents many 
organizations with resource problems. Good information from 
international level activities needs to be fed back to the regional, 
national, and local levels. We need to remember “like-minded” 
states can make a major difference and that certain key states have 
already played important roles in the area of light weapons: for 
example, Mexico within the OAS and Norway on West Africa 
initiatives. NGOs need to build alliances with and develop co- 
operative working patterns with coalitions of “like-minded” states. 
The landmine experience taught us that co-operation between UN 
agencies, governments, and NGOs can effectively can build the 
alternatives so necessary for significant international change. 


I would like to conclude with a few words about how I have worked 
on this issue so far in Geneva. I do this to illustrate that NGOs can 
be more powerful than we sometimes think. QUNO is one of the 
few NGOs working on arms-related issues in Geneva. We have 
tried to work with and foster the growing recognition of the light 
weapons cluster of issues. There has been a relative absence of 
awareness within Geneva on these questions, although there is a 
growing International Committee of the Red Cross emphasis. We 
have taken the approach that Geneva is an important, unique 
international environment, made up of delegations relating to the 
Conference on Disarmament and other UN processes as well as a 
whole range of UN agencies. Here we can foster the 
humanitarian/disarmament linkages, for example. Even if this issue 
is not specifically on the agenda of, say the Conference on 
Disarmament, these people go back and forth between New York 
and Geneva and to other places, they are often present in other 
international meetings in Geneva where related issues are raised, 
and they report back to their capitals. Hence, we can do work in 
this environment. 
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So far, this has taken the shape of organizing seminars with an 
awareness raising purpose in mind. In these, we are seeking to help 
to build and shape the agenda for action. We work in partnership 
with other organizations and perform an important function because 
we are in Geneva, and many others with an interest 1n this area are 
not. We seek out the “like-minded” and have, for example, recently 
organized a 24-hour colloquium on developments in the light 
weapons area for more than a dozen governments which have taken 
an early interest in this area. We seek to do the things governments 
find difficult to do themselves. We shall be taking further steps in 
the coming year, our programmes being built around issues and 
opportunities as they emerge in this issue area. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLICY AND ACTION: 
THE GROUP OF EIGHT (G8) 
Emie Regehr 


Project Ploughshares, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


The Birmingham Summit 


As part of its attention to combatting international crime, the May 
1998 Birmingham G8 Summit! endorsed efforts to establish 
international guidelines to address the illicit trade in firearms, 
including explicit support for “‘a binding international legal 
instrument in the context of the UN transnational organized crime 
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convention. 
firearms” calls on states to:° 


The G8's action plan to curb “the trade in illegal 


emake it a criminal offence to make or traffic firearms illicitly, 


eallow countries to prosecute offenders even when the offence is 
committed abroad, and to prosecute offenders from other 
countries who commit a crime while on their territory, 


egive firearms a unique mark at the point of manufacture to make 
them easier to trace, 


edevelop an information system for identifying firearms and 
ammunition, 


¢keep accurate records so that the information needed to trace 
illicit firearms is easy to access, 


eset up a licensing system to cover the import and export of 
firearms, 


eprovide police and customs officials with proper training and 
equipment, 


eensure that agencies work together at national and international 
levels, and 
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eencourage the public to support and cooperate with these 
initiatives. 


Illicit firearms trafficking first appeared on the agenda of the G8 
during the 1995 Economic Summit in Halifax, when leaders 
highlighted the economic and social costs of crime and established a 
working group on international crime.* At the working group’s 
subsequent meeting on Transnational Organized Crime in Lyon 
(following which it became known as the Lyon Group), firearms 
trafficking was identified as an area requiring further study and 
consultation. By the 1997 Denver Summit, illicit weapons trafficking 
had become a G8 priority, with the leaders promising to combat 
illegal firearms trafficking through a new international instrument 
and to press for standard systems for firearms identification and a 
stronger international regime for import and export licensing of 
firearms. When these issues were again taken up in 1998, the G8 
declared its intention to use the proposed UN convention on 
organized crime as a vehicle for international guidelines on 
combatting the illicit trade in firearms. 


Building on Other Initiatives 


The G8 action thus builds on several other regional and international 
initiatives: 


The United Nations Resolution. In April 1998 the G8 states 
supported the resolution of the UN Commission on Crime Prevention 
and Criminal Justice through the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), asking member states to “work towards the elaboration 
of a binding international legal instrument to combat the illicit 
manufacture and trafficking in firearms, their parts and components 
and ammunition within the context of a United Nations convention 
on transnational organized crime.”” That resolution is now scheduled 
to go to the UN General Assembly for approval, and it in turn points 
to the OAS Convention as a model to follow and specifically calls for 
“effective methods of identifying and tracing firearms, as well as...the 
establishment or maintenance of an import and export and in-transit 
licensing or similar authorization regime for the international 
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commercial transfer of firearms, their parts and components and 
ammunition, to prevent their diversion for criminal misuse.’” 


The OAS Convention. The binding “instrument” referred to is to 
follow the key elements of the November 1997 Inter-American 
Convention Against the Illicit Manufacturing of and Trafficking in 
Firearms, Ammunition, Explosives, and Other Related Materials,’ 
signed by most members of the Organization of American States 
(OAS). The OAS Convention’s provisions for cooperation and the 
exchange of information and experience among OAS states, include: 


*a requirement for markings, at the time of manufacture, import 
or confiscation, of the name of manufacture, place of 
manufacture, and serial number (Article VI); 


¢the confiscation of all illicit weapons (Article VII); 


*the adoption of security measures to prevent the loss or 
diversion of weapons (Article VII and VIII); 


ethe implementation of licensing systems to control the export, 
import or transit of legal weapons (Article IX); 


strengthened monitoring at points of export and import (Article 
¢joint training and technical and legal assistance (Articles XVI 
and XVII). 


The United Nations Panel of Governmental Experts. A United 
Nations Panel of Governmental Experts on Small Arms reported in 
August 1997,° with the UN General Assembly adopting the report 
and its recommendations. The UN Panel’s focus was on regional 
conflicts and measures to reduce and prevent “the excessive and 
destabilizing accumulation and transfer of small arms and light 
weapons in specific regions” (para. 78). Recommendations, in 
addition to measures such as those included in the ECOSOC and 
OAS instruments against illicit trafficking, include: 


post-conflict disarmament and demobilization, and the disposal 
and destruction of weapons (para. 79.b); 


ea call for the development of guidelines to assist negotiators of 
peace settlements to include provisions to disarm combatants 
(para. 79.d.11); 
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ethe development of guidelines to assist peacekeeping missions 
to implement the collection and disposal of weapons (para. 
79.d.111); 

eall states should determine in their national laws and regulations 
which arms are permitted for civilian possession and the 
conditions under which they can be used (para. 80.b); 


eall states should exercise restraint in the legal transfer of surplus 
weapons, and should consider the destruction of surplus weapons 
(para. 80.e); 


ethe UN should encourage the consideration of regional and 
subregional moratoriums on the transfer and manufacture of 
small arms (para. 80.1). 


The European Union Programme. In June 1997, the European 
Union (EU) agreed to an EU Programme for Preventing and 
Combatting Illicit Trafficking in Conventional Arms. Also focussed 
on the illicit trade, it addresses trafficking of all types of conventional 
weaponry but has particular relevance for small arms and light 
weapons. The programme combines measures to combat the illegal 
supply of arms with measures designed to reduce availability in the 
context of regional conflicts, including: 


eweapons collection, buy back and destruction programs (para. 


Z 


ethe integration of former combatants into civilian life (para.3). 


The Importance of the G8 Process 


Critics rightly point out that G8 action, or even intention, focuses 
exclusively on illicit transfers of small arms and thus fails to 
acknowledge the destructive impact of the vast legal trade in small 
arms and conventional weapons and fails to address the social and 
political conditions that generate demand for such arms. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the G8 states, including the United States 
with its extraordinary attachment to private gun ownership, are 
addressing the issue of small arms at all is at the very least an 
encouraging first step and thus to be welcomed for a number of 
reasons: 
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¢The G8 includes the world’s top arms exporters, and accounts 
for nearly 90% of the world’s arms exports, and virtually any 
move within that group toward restraint is an improvement. 


¢The G8 is the primary forum to directly engage Russia in 
addressing illicit small arms trafficking, and thus stands a much 
better chance of mounting-an effective response to the worldwide 
small arms flood. Even though it is one of the primary producers 
and exporters of light weaponry, and despite the fact that lax 
controls over storage, production and transfer have made Russia 
a major source, and victim, of illegal weapons flows, Russia has 
not been part of any regional institution seriously examining 
small arms diffusion or illicit weapons trafficking 


¢The G8 countries have the capacity, when and if they develop 
the political will, to initiate comprehensive measures designed to 
curb illicit trafficking for criminal purposes as well as to restrict 
the spread of light weapons to theatres of political tension and 
armed conflict. 


¢The G8 action, even at this early stage, sends a strong political 
message that the international climate of tolerance regarding the 
pervasive distribution of arms, small and large, is beginning to 
lose its legitimacy. Major powers have to date lacked a certain 
zeal in controlling the worldwide diffusion of arms, including 
illicit trafficking. Indeed, governments frequently have relied on 
criminal or illicit networks to participate in the clandestine supply 
of illicit weapons. Throughout the Cold War major states used 
gray and black market networks to engage in their own 
clandestine supply of arms to certain states and factions as part 
of an overall strategy to manage local conflict and regional 
security. Currently in regional settings, virtually any state can use 
the supply of small arms to destabilize neighbours, to support 
particular factions and communal groups and to carry out similar 
conflict management ambitions — and illicit arms supplies and 
suppliers are in the processes used by states themselves. The G8 
action now sends new signals into the international community -- 
signals that suggest a lower level of tolerance for arms supplying 
as a conflict management device. 


¢Although G8 action is still at a formative stage, the show of 
even this level of political will among these key states will 
improve the prospects for developing effective regional and 
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international instruments to control illicit trafficking and to 
encourage restraint in legal transfers. These influential states are 
through this action endorsing a number of important, emerging 
norms related to conventional arms control efforts. An American 
Government spokesperson described the G8 action as part of the 
process of “globalizing” the provisions of the OAS Convention 
dealing with import/export controls, weapons tracing, and 
weapons marking.” 


Emerging Norms 


The G8 actions, and the related UN and regional efforts on which 
they are based, support the emergence of important international 
norms related to small arms control: 
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The first such norm is the public or political acknowledgment of 
a fundamental reality — namely, that the widespread circulation of 
small arms, far from enhancing the security of individuals and 
states, undermines the conditions necessary for a sustainable 
peace. While most current governmental instruments focus on the 
phenomenon and impact of illicit trafficking in small arms, the 
ECOSOC resolution does explicitly recognizes that state security, 
the well-being of persons, and economic and social development 
are negatively affected by the diffusion of these weapons (para. 
3 of (slpennibi? The G8 communique out of Birmingham 
makes no reference to the link between small arms and armed 
conflict, but the G8 Foreign Ministers meeting a week earlier did 
refer to the “potentially destabilizing effect of accumulations of 
conventional weapons in regions of tension,” and in that context 
committed themselves to addressing the small arms problem."° It 
is an acknowledgment that invites a peacebuilding response in the 
form of accelerated efforts to address both the roots and 
consequences of small arms diffusion. 


eThe second broad principal that is emerging as an international 
norm is the recognition that governments have a responsibility 
to establish clear domestic regulations over all weapons and 
firearms possession and use. All governments are increasingly 
understood to have a basic responsibility to define which arms are 
in fact legitimately possessed by civilians, and to define the 
conditions under which civilians may use them. In a sense, this 
regulation of all arms is part of the state’s central responsibility 
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to maintain a monopoly on the use of force. The focus of the G8 
is on illicit weapons, but any definition of illicit weapons requires 
the identification of those weapons that are licit — that are legally 
owned and operated by civilians. The effort to control illicit 
trafficking 1n firearms requires, by implication, not only a state- 
by-state definition of licit weapons, but requires the 
establishment of uniform international standards of what is a 
legal weapon and in what circumstances. 


e[t is now clearly established and widely accepted, even if not 
uniformly applied, that all states have an obligation to regulate all 
weapons/firearms imports and exports. Weapons are 
commodities of a special kind that require special regulation and 
governmental controls in ways that other commodities do not. 
The liberalization of trade cannot extend to weapons and 
firearms, and, indeed, if there 1s a discernable trend it is toward 
greater control. 


¢There is also growing recognition that the control of the illicit 
trafficking in weapons and firearms requires universal standards 
and adherence to uniform practice in the identification, marking 
and tracing of guns. National prerogatives over record-keeping 
are eroding and there is a developing recognition that the 
responsible exercise of sovereignly requires responsible record- 
keeping that can effectively support international crime and 
trafficking control efforts. This is an important advance inasmuch 
as it clearly challenges the assumptions of particular states, 
notably the United States, that they can maintain minimal control 
over, and marginal records on, domestic firearms as the 
independent choice of a sovereign state. In fact, say the 
developing norms on small arms, sovereign states have a 
responsibility to conform to international standards that respect 
the needs of other states to effectively control small arms and 
their impact on both local society and neighbouring states. While 
this responsibility is increasingly recognized, it is not at all clear - 
that states either have or are willing to designate the resources 
required to undertake comprehensive record Rees 


¢Finally, the effort to implement more effective small arms 
control measures has meant the adoption of the practice, already 
made the norm in development activity and in the landmines 
control effort, of the extensive involvement of non-governmental 
or civil society organizations as important partners in the 
development of effective means of controlling and mitigating the 
effects of small arms diffusion. Consultation with NGOs, for 
example, is explicitly mandated in the ECOSOC resolution (para. 
5) 
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Opportunities for Churches to Help Build on Emerging 
Norms 


The two contradictory realities that confront most efforts to address 
the small arms problem are also present in the developing G8 and 
related approaches. On the one hand, there is broadening agreement 
that the diffusion of small arms frustrates human and state security 
and undermines personal, social and economic well-being. On the 
other hand, there is also broad agreement that there is no realistic 
prospect for simply banning small arms, no matter how damaging 
they are. While they threaten individuals and societies, they are not 
about to be eliminated. So the challenge of the small arms problem 
is to develop effective means of regulating their availability and use, 
and of mitigating their negative impact. 


Two basic approaches are to control access to small arms, on the one 
hand, and to reduce demand for them, on the other. Controlling 
access involves limiting their availability and restricting the 
conditions under which small arms possession and use are permitted, 
whether for personal or public purposes. Reducing demand obviously 
involves measures to create the kinds of stable social and political 
conditions that reject the resort to violence, and thus reduce the drive 
to acquire weapons, whether for personal or public reasons. 


One can also think of the small arms problem as being addressed 
within one of two primary contexts for gun use — private and public, 
or personal and official. While one might assume that legal private or 
personal use is generally confined to sporting use, including hunting 
(there is a tiny fraction of hunters for whom gun use is not sport but 
basic livelihood), a significant element of the demand for small arms 
relates to planned use for personal protection and security. Public and 
official uses, by military, police and other publicly regulated security 
forces, are obviously focussed on security concerns. 


Controlling access and questions of personal and _ public 
responsibility. Limiting individual access to firearms immediately 
runs headlong into social and moral questions about where those 
boundaries between personal and collective responsibility ought to be 
drawn. The claim that there 1s a legitimate private use for weapons 
for personal security reasons carries within it significant assumptions 
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about the boundaries of personal and public responsibility. While the 
evidence suggests that privately acquired guns are in fact rarely used 
for protection or security,’' even to allow such use in theory and to 
place on individuals (whether they be suburbanites in Los Angeles or 
Tapoza cattle herders in Kenya) the responsibility to arrange for their 
own security (including the right and apparent duty and 
encouragement to use lethal force in certain circumstances), speaks 
volumes about the assumed limits of private and collective 
responsibility. Putting responsibility for safety and security in private 
hands radically narrows the arena of public responsibility and in the 
process reduces confidence in public security institutions. 


Churches and other religious communities are well-placed to foster 
a sense of collective responsibility for the care and safety of 
individual members, rather than acquiescing in abandoning 
individuals to their own security devices. Regulations, not only to 
combat illicit gun trafficking, but more urgently to prohibit private 
gun ownership and use for security purposes, accompanied by the 
provision of sufficient public resources to support responsible public 
security institutions, are central to defining the nature and character 
of the public social order. To prohibit the possession and use of guns 
for personal security would expand the definition of the public 
domain and public responsibility to include care for the security of 
individuals and would withdraw from the domain of personal 
responsibility the threat or use of lethal force for personal and family 
security reasons. In other words, the nature and boundaries of 
personal and public responsibility are central to the debate over small 
arms control and appropriate limits on individual access to guns, and 
it is a debate in which religious communities have a special 
responsibility and a special contribution to make in support of | 
collective care for the security of individuals. 


Controlling access and the question of good governance. Control 
measures also engage fundamental governance questions. To be 
effective in limiting the access of individuals to small arms depends 
ultimately on the extent to which governments are able to earn the 
confidence of their citizens, engage them in the governance process, 
and maintain essential public order — all of which requires a quality 
of governance that eschews corruption, exercises managerial and 
administrative care, respects the nights of individuals, values dialogue 
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and inclusion, and maintains peace with neighbours. Governments 
that reject these qualities lack legitimacy and will find it impossible 
to regulate small arms, and they should not themselves be provided 
with access to the conventional military equipment they need and use 
to maintain their own illegitimate rule. In other words, it 1s not 
acceptable to promote small arms control and measures to control 
illicit trafficking within illegitimate regimes while continuing to 
provide those regimes with arms used to perpetuate their own 
illegitimate rule. Proposed codes of conduct are intended, therefore, 
to deny illegitimate states access to military goods, and churches have 
a responsibility to promote codes of conduct regarding the supply of 
conventional weapons as an essential component of measures to 
control small arms. 


Reducing demand by building peace. The urge to control small arms 
and, especially current attention to combatting illicit trafficking in 
arms, will inevitably lead to increased public resources claimed for 
those purposes. The danger is that these resources will be used at the 
expense of devoting greater resources to building peace -- that 1s, 
building the kinds of social and economic conditions that would lead 
to a reduction in demand for such weapons. In fact, current concerns 
over small arms come to heightened public attention at the same time 
that governments of industrialized countries in particular have 
significantly reduced the funds they devote to human and economic 
development in the countries of the south most in need of economic 
support. Worldwide, development assistance funding is in sharp 
decline and remains well below the formal objective of .7% of GNP. 
In fact, OECD countries spent only 0.27% of GNP on Official 
Development Assistance in 1995, and that was down a full 9% from 
the previous year.'* The issue is one of spending priorities and of the 
proportionate level of attention which the international community 
devotes to policing and control measures on the one hand and to 
alleviating the conditions that fuel demand for small arms on the 
other. The churches have opportunities to press for the latter in the 
interests of reducing the requirements for the former. 


Notes 


1 The Group of Eight (G8) countries now include Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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3 “The Birmingham Summit: G8 and International Crime,” pp. 2-3. 


4 The following background is drawn from G8 documents and, especially, the May 
1998 Briefing by the British American Security Information Council, “The G-8 
Summit: A Leading Role in Small Arms Control?” 


5 Commission on Crime Prevention and Cnminal Justice, Seventh session, April 21- 
30, 1998, “Criminal Justice Reform and Strengthening of Legal Institutions: 
Measures to Regulate Firearms,” para 7. 


6—Pata.7. 


7 Inter-American Convention Against the Illicit Manufacturing of and 
Trafficking in Firearms, Ammunition, Explosives, and Other Related Materials, 
adopted at the first plenary session, November 13, 1997. 


8 General and Complete Disarmament: Small Arms, Note by the Secretary General 
submitting to the General Assembly the report of the Panel of Governmental Experts 
on Small Arms (A/52/298), August 27, 1997. 


9 Susannah Dyer, “ECOSOC, G-8 Join Forces to Combat Firearms Trafficking,” 
BASIC Reports, June 4, 1998 (Number 64), p. 5. 


10 Susannah Dyer, “ECOSOC, G-8 Join Forces to Combat Firearms Trafficking,” 
BASIC Reports, June 4, 1998 (Number 64), p. 5. 


11 Compilation of US firearms statistics by Ceasefire and circulated by BASIC 
(June 15, 1998), notes that guns kept in homes are 43 times more likely to kill a 
family member, friend or acquaintance than an intruder, and that in Atlanta, guns 
were used for self-protection in only three of 198 robberies and burglaries in gun- 
owning homes. 


12 Canadian Development Report: 1996-97 (Ottawa: The North-South Institute, 
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